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ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE Boarp, 1943-1944 


President—Pearl I. Field, Henry E. Legler Branch, Chicago Public Library. 

Vice-President—Sarah 8. Molony, Quincy Public Library. 

Secretary—Elisabeth Johnson, Oak Park Public Library. 

Treasurer—Arthur M. McAnally, Bradley Polytechnic Inst., Peoria. 

Past-President—Dorothy E. Hiatt, Jacksonville Public Library. 

Ex-Officio—Charlotte Ryan, Illinois State Library. 

Members-at-Large—Mrs. A. W. Errett, Kewanee (1947); Mildred Warren, Mt. 
Vernon Township High School Library (1944); Carleton B. Joeckel, Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago (1945). 


Section OFrFicers, 1943-1944 


School Section—Adah Woods, Lake Forest Public School, Chairman, Steering 
Committee. 

Children’s Section—Catharine E. Adamson, Hild Regional Branch, Chicago 
Public Library, Chairman; Ann McKay, Peoria Public Library, Secretary. 
Junior Members—Leona H. Ringering, Flagg Township Library, Rochelle, 
Chairman; Allan Laursen, Librarian, Knox College, Galesburg, Vice- 
Chairman; Dorotha Nelson, Parlin Public Library, Canton, Secretary- 

Treasurer. 

College and Reference Section—Margaret Blakely, Illinois College Library, 
Chairman; Thomas A. Meade, Joseph Schaffner Library, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Trustees’ Section—Mrs. Horace B. Garman, Trustee, Decatur Public Library, 
President ; Mrs. Samuel Mitchell, Trustee, Adams Memorial Library, Wheaton, 
Vice-Chairman; Mrs. J. C. Tjaden, Trustee, East Peoria Public Library, 
Secretary; Members of Executive Committee—Mrs. H. C. Warner, Dixon; 
Mrs. Harrison C. Blankmeyer, Springfield; P. L. Windsor, Urbana; Joe Pat- 
terson Smith, Jacksonville. 


Councitors To A. L. A., 1943-1944 


P. L. Windsor, Urbana (1944); Arnold H. Trotier, University of Illinois Li- 
brary (1945); Helene H. Rogers, Illinois State Library (1946). 


A. L. A. Frrenpns or THE Liprary COMMITTEE 


Illinois Representatives—Carl B. Roden, Chicago Public Library; Helene H. 
Rogers, Illinois State Library. 





I. L. A. Commirrer CHAIRMEN, 1943-1944 


Public Relations—Lillian Kent, Clinton, and Mrs. Peter Wolter, Chicago. 
Budget—Arthur M. McAnally, Bradley Polytechnic Inst., Peoria. 
Planning Board—Elsie McKay, Oak Park. 

Membership—Eloise D. Kissinger, Illinois State Library. 

Certification Board—P. L. Windsor, Urbana. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING* 
OCTOBER 14, 1944, CHICAGO 











COMMITTEE REPORTS 
MEMBERSHIP 


For the State exclusive of the Metropoli- 
tan Area: 


460 letters inviting membership in this 
Association were sent to librarians and 
staff members of all public libraries who 
were not members the past year. 

Another letter, especially written for 
the trustees was sent to the president of 
each library board. This letter was writ- 
ten by the Chairman of the Trustee Sec- 
tion — Mrs. Horace Garman — who as- 


sumed responsibility of interesting trus- 
tees in membership. 

These letters resulted in the following 
new members: librarians 53; trustees 43. 


In the Metropolitan Area: 


The Committee sent out one form letter 
to all librarians in the Metropolitan Area. 
The members of the Committee used the 
personal approach and secured a total of 
71 new members. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Elsie Schocker, Rock Island. 
Elizabeth Abraham, Bloomington. 
Ruth P. Hughes, Freeport. 

Sarah S. Molony, Quincy. 

Sara Belle Seiwell, Danville. 
Mrs. Orian Metcalf, Mt. Vernon. 
Mrs. Horace Garman, Decatur. 


Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, Graduate Library 
School. 

Florence Davison, Evanston. 

Mrs. Violette Dean, South Shore Branch, 
Chicago Public Library. 

Bessie Miller, Hild Regional Branch, Chi- 
cago Public Library. 

M. Lillian Ryan, New World Publishing 


Mary Ayres, Oak Park. Co. 
Mrs. Frances Baumann, Legler Regional Etorse D. Kissinger, Chairman. 
Branch, Chicago Public Library. Marion Ottver, Co-Chairman, 
ELECTION 
Your election committee herewith sub- Secretary 
mits its report: 1,187 ballots were mailed Elisabeth Johnson, Librarian, Dole 
to the members of the Association; 521 of Branch, Public Library, Oak 
these were returned. Park. 
The following officers were elected: Treasurer 


President 


Sarah S. Molony, Librarian, 
lic Library, Quincy. 


Pub- 


Vice-President (President-elect) 


Grace W. Gilman, Librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Riverside. 





*No regular conference held in 1944 be- 
Cause of the war. 


Marion Oliver, Shelf Supervisor, 
Public Library, Chicago. 
Member-at-Large of the Executive 
Board, three year term, 1944-47 
Louise Anthony, Librarian, Com- 
munity High School, Dupo. 
A. L. A. Councilor 


Phineas L. Windsor, Librarian 
Emeritus, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


Sue OSMOTHERLY, Chairman. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The work of the twelve members of the 
Public Relations Committee may be 
briefly summarized. Two full committee 
meetings were held: the first, to map 
out the work for the Illinois Library As- 
sociation Institute on Demobilization and 
Readjustment held at the Hotel LaSalle 
March 4-5, 1944. Assignments to cover 
the Institute were made and _ reports 
made by the members of the committee 
of each session were later compiled by 
the Chairman into the article which ap- 
peared in the April, 1944 issue of ILLI- 
NOIS LIBRARIES; the second meeting 
called to work on the brochure asked for 
by the Planning Board to acquaint legis- 
lators and other state leaders of the need 
for increased state-wide library service. 
The leaflet was to show briefly, by means 
of graphs, pictures and eye-compelling 
statements, the library situation in Illi- 
nois, and to explain very simply how the 
district and regional plan would aid in 
correcting the present situation. 


The committee had excellent ideas and 
after all suggestions were made, author- 
ized the final form of the leaflet to a 
small committee for completion. This 
committee composed of Miss Reaum, Miss 
Osmotherly and your chairman, worked 
very closely with the Planning Board and 
were constantly under the guidance and 
inspiration of the President, Miss Field, 
and Mrs. Rossell. It was finally deemed 
advisable to call in experts in the field 
and Brookes Advertising Agency were 
given the loose ends of what it was 
planned to present and they put it into 
its present shape. Much credit is due 
Miss Clara Reaum of Legler Regional 
Branch in Chicago, most of whose ideas 
of form and content are incorporated in 
the final leaflet. It is hoped the leaflet 
will be distributed to legislators, influen- 
tial state groups and libraries and 
librarians.” 


MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE 


Rebecca Ditto, LaGrange. 

Adele Maze, Oak Park. 

Margaret E. Ely, Berwyn. 

E. Margaret Patton, Highland. 
Sue Osmotherly, Winnetka. 
Frances Farnsworth, Glen Ellyn. 
Ruth W. Gregory, Waukegan. 
Mrs. Miriam H. Johnson, Batavia. 
Eleanor Plain, Aurora. 


Clara Reaum, Chicago. 

EveLYN M. WoLtTEeR 

(Mrs. Peter Wolter), 
Chairman, 

South Chicago Branch 

Library, 

Chicago, III. 

LILLIAN KENT, Co-Chairman, 

Vespasian Warren Library, 

Clinton, Illinois. 


‘LIBRARY PLANNING BOARD 


Expansion and equalization of library 
service was the chief topic of discussion 
at the two meetings of the Planning 
Board held since the 1943 conference. 

A study of the plans presented in 1936 
for library service in 45 states reveals 
that every state plan assumed the obliga- 
tion of the respective state to provide 
free library service to every citizen and 
child of school age in the state. 

In Illinois we find a total of 1,717,711 
persons or 21.7 per cent of the population 
with no library service. In rural areas 
90 per cent of the citizens are without 
adequate service. There are some 600 
incorporated communities in [Illinois 
without any library service as against 
some 500 with library service. This sit- 
uation calls for action if the members of 


1Facts and figures furnished by the Illi- 
nois State Library. 


the I. L. A. believe in an equal chance 
for all as far as reading and library 
service are concerned. 

In these critical years when an in- 
formed public opinion is so necessary for 
the achievement of our post war ideals, 
it is of utmost importance that our people 
have access to books and other printed 
material which will give an understand- 
ing of national and international prob- 
lems. Furthermore the need for library 
facilities will increase as men and women 
in the armed forces are demobilized and 
as the rehabilitation program develops. 

In many rural communities financial 
support for public libraries is inadequate; 
book stock and trained personnel are 
likely to be limited; undue emphasis may 
be placed on recreational rather than on 
educational subject matter. Citizens of 
rural areas should have educational 
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facilities comparable to those of urban 
communities. 

For the advancement of state-wide li- 
prary development in Illinois the Plan- 
ning Board recommends to the State Li- 
brary the establishment of demonstration 
libraries—these to be either one or more 
regional libraries set up in any of the six 
regions into which the state is divided, or, 
district libraries composed of one to five 
counties. It further recommends that 
provision be made in an enlarged State 
Library budget for funds to organize and 
operate these demonstration libraries for 
a period of two years. 

The District Library Law (Ill. Rev. 
Statutes, 1943, Ch. 81, Sec. 27. 1-27-15) 
passed at the 1943 session of the General 
Assembly provides for the establishment 
of a larger unit of service whereby all 
or any portion of territory in a county 
or all or any portion of territory in one 
or more counties—but not more than 5 
counties—may be formed into a public 
library district. 

Either regional or district libraries 
would supply books through bookmobiles 
and deposit stations placed in strategic 
points. The rural schools, stores, factory 
and rural homes as well as existing libra- 
ries would be served from one center. 
Reference and readers advisory service, 
with trained personnel for work with 
children, would be available to all per- 
sons living in the territory. This would 
be accomplished with more efficiency and 
economy than would be possible if small 
independent libraries were to be or- 
ganized throughout the area. One con- 
sideration in favor of the demonstration 
of district libraries is that legislative 
machinery has been set up so that at the 
end of the demonstration period the li- 
brary organization can be continued with 
local tax funds if the taxpayers so decide. 

The Planning Board feels that this 
demonstration of regional or district 
libraries would pave the way for perma- 
nent district and regional libraries by 
proving their value to the respective com- 
munities and would strengthen consid- 
erably the plan for state-wide library 
service. 

The Planning Board recommends that 
the heads of state educational organiza- 
tions and departments, local educational 
leaders and citizens, be informed of the 
present library facilities available and 
the need for extension of these beyond 
the present boundaries. The legislators 
will need to understand that the en- 
larged budget for the State Library will 
not only extend and equalize library 
service but will add to the informal edu- 
cational facilities and contribute to a 


more enlightened citizenry in Illinois. 

One of the most important projects of 
the Planning Board was undertaken by 
the Sub-Committee on Library Service to 
Schools. The work of this committee was 
started in 1941 and the final report was 
presented to the Executive Board in 
July by the committee of which Miss 
Alice Lohrer is chairman. Herewith is 
a brief summary of this comprehensive 
report.* 

The Sub-Committee on Library Service 
to Schools has completed the Recom- 
mended Standards and Curriculum for 
Training fTeacher-Librarians for Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools Enroll- 
ing Less than 500 Pupils. The recom- 
mendations include: (1) Recommended 
Standards for Institutions in Illinois 
Offering Courses for the Training of 
Teacher-Librarians, (2) Curriculum for 
Administration of School Library Serv- 
ice, (3) Curriculum for Reading Guidance 
and the Use of Books for Information 
(Secondary Schools), (4) Curriculum for 
Selection and Use of the Library’s Re- 
sources (Elementary Schools), and (5) 
Recommended Reference Books, Book 
Selection Aids, and Professional Litera- 
ture as equipment for teaching the 
courses. 


Before setting up recommendations for 
the curriculum for teacher-librarians, the 
committee made a job analysis of the ad- 
ministrative, technical, clerical and me 
chanical duties of the teacher-librarian 
and a study of the professional books and 
pamphlets in library science most useful 
to teacher-librarians, the administrative 
problems facing the teacher-librarian, and 
the important omissions in present train- 
ing which the teacher-librarian reported 
on the basis of his daily work. These 
studies were made through questionnaires 
prepared by the work committees. The 
questionnaires were sent out to repre- 
sentative secondary schools and to ele- 
mentary schools. The committee as a 
whole studied the returns from the ques- 
tionnaires which had been analyzed by 
the work committees. 


In addition to the job analysis reports, 
the committee collected for study, the 
work and recommendations of other 
states making similar surveys, and the 
existing standards of the professional, 
regional, and state agencies for the 
training of teacher-librarians in the area 
of Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Ohio and Wisconsin. On the basis 
of this preliminary work the recom- 
mendations have been drawn up for ap- 
proval for the state of Illinois. 


* For complete report see p. 10. 








The recommendations and the proposed 
program present minimal essentials for 
training teacher-librarians and have been 
drawn up to meet the needs of schools in 
Illinois with an enrollment under 500 
pupils. However, any program for the 
future should envisage a full-time libra- 
rian with full professional training in all 
schools having an enrollment of 200 
pupils and over. Until this type of pro- 
gram can be effected provisions have 
been made which meet the exigencies of 
the present situation and which should 
serve as a beginning upon which a more 
complete library program can be built. 

Copies of the recommendations have 
been sent to the North Central Associa- 
tion, to the accrediting agencies of the 
state of Illinois and to the A. L. A. Board 
of Education for Librarianship. Ap 
proval of the recommendations has been 
received from all of the state accrediting 
agencies. Plans are now being formu- 
lated for the publication of the report so 
that the material will be available to all 
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teacher-training institutions and others 
interested in this problem of training. 
The plans of the Adult Education Sub- 

Committee for the library demobilization 
and readjustment program will be worked 
out in cooperation with the Illinois Adult 
Education Association and the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. A 
definite outline of aids for the readjust- 
ment project are planned for the small 
library as well as a list of practical sug- 
gestions for adult education for the small 
library. 

HELEN BaAscock, 

Eart Brownie, 

Leon CARNOVSKY, 

ALICE M. FARQUHAR, 

ALICE LOHRER, 

Mrs. E. W. PaGet, 

CHARLOTTE RYAN, 

Mrs. BEATRICE ROSSELL, 

DoroTHY SCHUMAKER, 

Mrs. EvELYN WOLTER, 

Evsir McKay, Chairman. 


RESOLUTIONS 


At this, the 48th gathering of the IIli- 
nois Library Association, held at the 
Knickerbocker Hotel in Chicago, the 
Resolutions Committee wishes to present 
thanks and appreciation to the following: 

The Committee on Arrangements who 
made it possible for us to meet with other 
members of the Association during a year 
when there is to be no regular Illinois 
Library Association meeting. 

Mr. Carl H. Milan for bringing to us 
his first hand impressions of his South 
American trip and sharing his experi- 
ences with us. 

All members who have continued to 
support the Victory Book Campaign. 

We extend greetings to all members 
who are in the armed services of our 
country. 

We extend best wishes to A. C. McClurg 
& Co. who are celebrating their hundredth 
anniversary and express to them our ap- 
preciation for the support they have 
given to our association and the services 
they have rendered to libraries in Illinois. 

Best wishes also to F. E. Compton & 
Co. on their fiftieth anniversary. 

To the following librarians who have 
retired from their positions we extend 
greetings and good wishes: 

To Ida F. Wright, of Evanston, who has 
been in library work since 1904. She is 
a Past President of the Illinois Library 
Association and a member of the State 
Library Advisory Committee and has 
been an outstanding leader in state and 


national library affairs. She has rendered 
many valuable services to her community 
and to the State and has given friendly 
counsel and assistance to many individ- 
ual members of the library profession. 

To Pearl I. Field, outgoing president of 
the Association, who has been librarian at 
the Henry E. Legler Regional Branch 
Library, Chicago, since 1920. She has 
been active in the Illinois Library As- 
sociation, the American Library Asso- 
ciation and, is a Past President of the 
Chicago Library Club. She has been un- 
tiring in her efforts to further the work 
of the public library. 

To Mary C. Bigelow, who was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Rockford Public 
Library for many years, recently its head 
librarian, and a long time member of the 
Illinois Library Association. 

To Katharine Abbott who retired last 
year after serving Elgin as librarian for 
more than forty years. 

To Laura L. Wright, librarian at Car- 
rolton, who retired after years of faithful 
service to her library and community. 

To May L. Donaldson, librarian at Chi- 
cago Heights and long active in library 
work. 

To Agnes M. Robinson who retired as 
librarian of the Princeton Public Library 
after 43 years of service. 

To Julia A. Baker, librarian of the 
Woodlawn Regional Branch Library, 
Chicago, who served on the Publicity 
Committee during the campaign which 
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secured the first state aid for libraries in 
Illinois. Her effective work on this com- 
mittee was an important factor in the 
successful outcome of this campaign. 

To Mrs. Emily Larson, who after a 
long period of service has retired from 
the position of Chief Cataloger of the 
Chicago Public Library. 

To Lydia G. Robinson who retired from 
the Chicago Public Library after twenty 
years as Editor of Publications. For 
many years she handled the publicity 
work during the conferences of the IIli- 
nois Library Association. 

To Mrs. Rena M. Barickman, librarian 
for many years at Joliet and a regular 
and interested attendant at library meet- 
ings. 

During the past year, the Illinois Li- 
brary Association has lost through death 
some long time members and friends. 

We record with sincere regret the 
death of an understanding and valued 
friend, the Honorable Edward J. Hughes, 
Secretary of State and State Librarian of 
Illinois from 1932 to 1944. Mr. Hughes 
served the libraries in Illinois in many 
ways. During his administration, and 
with his active support of the legislative 
program, there was created the first state 
grant-in-aid of public libraries. He 
sponsored the legislation which estab- 
lished the Advisory Committee of the 
Illinois State Library to aid as a guiding 
body in developing and carrying out the 
activities and functions of that library. 
He was also primarily responsible for 
the legislation whereby six regional 
library districts were created in Illinois 
to facilitate the provision of adequate 
library service to all citizens of the 
State. He directed the co-ordination of 
work in all departments of the State Li- 
brary, and, cooperating with the Illinois 
Civil Service Commission, he revised the 
classification and specifications of all pro- 
fessional positions in the library. Acting 
upon the recommendations of the State 
Library Advisory Committee and the 
Illinois Library Association, he sponsored 
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new library laws and amendments to 
laws already in effect which would make 
possible better public library service in 
Illinois. In his most recent effort to pro- 
mote adequate library service in Illinois, 
he asked the Advisory Committee to draft 
a program for the post war period. Mr. 
Hughes was interested in national as 
well as state library affairs and could be 
relied upon to lend an understanding in- 
terest to all library problems. 

J. C. M. Hanson, who died on Nov. 8, 
1948, had earned an international repu- 
tation among librarians through his im- 
portant contributions to professional 
councils and to library literature. He 
inspired not only respect for his scholar- 
ship but also affection for his outstanding 
personal qualities. 


We record with regret the death of 
Laura J. Perrin, former librarian at 
Waukegan, where she served her com- 
munity for more than forty years. Dur- 
ing those years she was a faithful attend- 
ant at our annual meetings and served on 
many of its committees. 

Jessie Van Cleve, Specialist in Chil- 
dren’s Literature of the American Li- 
brary Association and Editor of the Chil- 
dren’s Books section of the A. L. A. Book- 
list, was a warm hearted friend of the 
Illinois Library Association who often 
contributed to its programs. 


Zaidee B. Vosper, Editor of the A. L. A. 
Booklist, served the library world with 
the best of a fine personality and profes- 
sional background. 


To our valued fellow member, Dr. 
Phineas L. Windsor, we extend our pro- 
found sympathy upon the death of Mrs. 
Windsor, who also was a faithful member 
and who always had the interests of the 
Illinois Library Association at heart. 

To the relatives and friends of these 
deceased members, the association ex- 
presses its sincere sympathy. 

Apa F. WHITCOMB, 
EmiIty M. MINTER, 
ARNOLD H. Trotier, Chairman. 


SUB-COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 
SCHOOL LIBRARY CLINICS* 


During the summer the State Library 
again invited the School Section of the 
I. L. A. and the Illinois Association of 


*For Proceedings see p. 21 this issue. 


High School Librarians to assist in con- 
ducting five clinics for school librarians. 
Clinics were held at Rock Island, Frank- 
lin Park, Kankakee, Hillsboro and Dupo. 


416250 
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Recommended Standards and Curriculum for Training Teacher-Librarians 
for Elementary and Secondary Schools Enrolling Less Than 500 Pupils 


For many years a steady progress has 
been seen in the development of the 
school library and in the training of 
school librarians. Professional library 
agencies have been especially interested 
in the development of the training pro- 
gram. This interest has expanded over 
the years to include the needs of the 
small elementary and secondary school. 
lt now recognizes that in the small school] 
is needed a person who is defined as a 
teacher-librarian, namely, one who is 
trained to give part-time service both as 
a teacher and as a librarian. 

The belief that all schools, large or 
small, elementary or secondary, need ade- 
quate library service is receiving new 
emphasis. Since 1937 there has been a 
widespread revival of interest in the es- 
tablishment of training agencies for 
teacher-librarians. National and _ state 
library agencies have been conducting 
studies to survey the problem and to 
make recommendations for experimental 
programs of instruction. Courses have 
been developed in a few universities in 
cooperation with departments of educa- 
tion and with Library Schools. State 
conferences on planning for state regula- 
tions of teacher-librarian training have 
been held. Over 38 states now give some 
training in teacher-librarianship. 

Professional library agencies in Illinois 
have also been interested in this prob- 
lem. Coordinated leadership of interested 
professional library and teaching agencies 
to study the needs of the state and to 
make recommendations for an adequate 
and sound training program has been 
centered in the work of the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Library Service to Schools of the 
Illinois Library Association Planning 
Board. Background studies of the condi- 
tion, facilities, and needs of the high 
school libraries of the State had been 
made by this committee in the past to lay 
a foundation for recommendations for 
training of teacher-librarians. On Febru- 
ary 15, 1941 a conference on the train- 
ing of teacher-librarians was held at 
the invitation of the University of Illi- 
nois Library School. This conference 
brought together representatives of all 
groups in the state interested in this 
problem. Hope was’ expressed that 
further steps would be taken toward 
gaining a clearer picture of the teacher- 
librarian training problem and toward at- 
taining a satisfactory sviution. -The Sub- 


Committee on Library Seryice to Schools . 
was authorized to assume the responsi- . 


bility for setting up standards for the 


training for teacher-libarians and teacher- 
librarian training institutions. 

The Committee first worked on forms 
for questionnaires to survey the ele 
mentary and secondary school library 
fields in Illinois. At the same time, the 
North Central Association voted to make 
a survey of the libraries in the schools 
under its jurisdiction. For Illinois this 
area constituted about one half of the 
schools in the state. Mr. A. W. Clevenger, 
High School Visitor, University of Illi- 
nois was a member of both the I. L. A, 
Sub-Committee and the North Central 
Association committee. At his suggestion 
the North Central Association committee 
took under consideration the question- 
naire prepared by the I. L. A. Sub-Com- 
mittee. It seemed practical to both the 
state and the regional groups to combine 
and coordinate efforts. The North Cen- 
tral Association committee expanded the 
questionnaire and combined with it parts 
of Form M of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. To prevent 
unnecessary duplication Mr. Clevenger 
secured from North Central Association 
enough forms to mail to all secondary 
schools in Illinois, even those not under 
the jurisdiction of North Central, thus 
making the survey of the high schools in 
the state complete. The North Central 
Association survey disclosed the great 
need for standards and a sound training 
program to be set up in the state of 
Illinois. 

To carry out this program the Sub 
Committee set up four work committees 
in 1942 to prepare these standards and to 
gather the necessary information. The 
program of work was set up as follows: 

I. Prepare tentative standards for 
the training of teacher-librarians. 
A. Standards for the institutions 

giving the courses. 

B. Standards for background 
needed by prospective teacher- 
librarians in the secondary 
field. 

C. Standards for background 
needed by prospective teacher- 
librarians in the elementary 
field. 

II. Make a job analysis of the work 
of the teacher-librarian in the 
secondary school field. 

III. Make a job analysis of the work 
of the teacher-librarian in the ele 
_mentary field. 

Tentative revommendations were to 

cover such points as: Instructors, Finan- 
cial support, ‘Quarters and equipment, 
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Admission requirements, and Curriculum. 

Before setting up recommendations for 
the curriculum for teacher-librarians, the 
committee made a job analysis of the ad- 
ministrative, technical, clerical and me- 
chanical duties of the teacher-librarian 
and a study of the professional books 
and pamphlets in library science most 
useful to teacher-librarians, the adminis- 
trative problems facing the _ teacher- 
librarian, and the important. omissions in 
present training which the teacher-libra- 
rian reported on the basis of his daily 
work. These studies were made through 


questionnaires prepared by the work 
committees. The questionnaires were 
sent out to representative secondary 


schools selected by Mr. Clevenger, and to 
elementary schools selected by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. The 
committee as a whole studied the return 
from the questionnaires which had been 
analyzed by the work committees. 

In addition to the job analysis reports, 
the committee collected for study the 
work and recommendations of other 
states making similar surveys, and the 
existing standards of the professional, 
regional, and state agencies for the 
training of teacher-librarians in the area 
of Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Wisconsin. On the basis 
of this preliminary work recommenda- 
tions have been drawn up for approval 
for the state of Illinois. 

The recommendations and the program 
for the training of teacher-librarians pre- 
sented here should be examined and in- 
terpreted in terms of the following basic 
factors: 

(1) In these recommendations the North 
Central Association’s definition of 
Teacher-Librarian is used, namely, 
a person who is qualified as a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff and who 
has completed a minimum of eight 
semester hours of training in library 
methods, including instruction in 
classification of books. 

(2) The proposed program has taken 
into consideration (a) decisions 
made by the Committee; (b) results 
of and items included in the ques- 
tion-blank on job analysis of school 
library activities distributed to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; (c) 
new requirements for teacher-certi- 
fication in Illinois; and (d) com- 
parable courses presented in a 
selected group of library schools 
and teacher-training agencies. It 
should be noted that, although much 
significant material has been sug- 
gested by the job analysis, an effort 
has been made in the formulation of 
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the training program to avoid the 
danger, inherent in any job analysis, 
of perpetuating a status-quo that 
might not be desirable. 


(3) The proposed program presents 
minimal essentials for training 
teacher-librarians. Obviously, more 


realistic work in the provision for 
and use of library materials can be 
achieved in schools by  teacher- 
librarians having more professional 
training than that recommended in 
the program proposed here. 

(4) The adequate training of teacher- 
librarians presupposes that the in- 
stitution providing this training will 
have (a) competent teachers who 
are able to give the courses, and 
(b) a collection of children’s books 
and other materials requisite for the 
courses. It is recommended that 
there be accessible for the students 
in the course a model school library. 
For fuller details concerning this 
matter, see the proposed standards 
for institutions training teacher- 
librarians. 

(5) The proposed program recognized 
the need for having teacher-libra- 
rians to meet present emergencies. 
This training program for teacher- 
librarians is designed to meet the 
needs of schools in Illinois with an 
enrollment under 500 pupils. How- 
ever, any program for the future 
should envisage a full-time librarian 
with full professional training in 
all schools having an enrollment of 
200 pupils and over. This librarian 
would provide and direct in the 
school a library service that would 
include effective participation of the 
library in the school’s educational 
program, advisory help to the teach- 
ers about materials useful in the 
classroom, reading guidance for the 
pupils, and other services. This li- 
brarian might also serve as a super- 
visor in the school system for both 
the elementary and high school 
libraries. Until this type of pro- 
gram can be effected, however, pro- 
visions must be made which meet 
the exigencies of the present situa- 
tion and which serve as a beginning 
upon which the more complete 
library program can be built; such 
provision is the program presented 
here. 


THE PROGRAM FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHER-LIBRARIANS 


1. General Education. 





General Professional Education. 

The general education and the gen- 
eral professional education of the 
teacher-librarian should meet the new 
requirements for the certification of 
school teachers in Illinois. It seems 
particularly important that the 
teacher-librarian should take courses 
in the fields of adolescent or child 
psychology, the teaching of reading, 
remedial reading, the school cur- 
riculum, vocational guidance, and 
rural sociology to understand the 
needs of rural communities. It is 
recommended that the requirements 
for the teaching certificate should be 
so stated or so interpreted that they 
permit the teacher-librarian to sub- 
stitute 18 class periods of practice 
work in a school library for a portion 
of their student teaching. 

Specialized Professional Education. 

According to the standards which 
are now in force in Illinois and which 
are quoted at the beginning of this 
report, the teacher-librarian is re- 
quired to have at least eight semester 
hours in library courses. It is recom- 
mended that colleges in Illinois train- 
ing teacher-librarians offer work 
covering a minimum of eight semester 
hours to meet these standards. The 
distribution of these courses should 
be such that no less than three 
semester hours are taken in the field 
of administration and management of 
the school library: (see outline for 
the course on Administration of 
School Library Service). For the 
teacher-librarian in the elementary 
school no less than four semester 
hours should be taken in the field of 
children’s literature and the resources 
of the library: (see outline for the 
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course on Selection and Use of the 

Library’s Resources (Elementary 

School). For the teacher-librarian in 

the secondary school no less than four 

semester hours should be taken in 
the field of reading guidance for 
adolescents and the library as an in- 
formation center. These may be 
taught as one course or as two 
courses depending on the curriculum 
setup of the college. (See outline for 
the course on Reading Guidance and 
the Use of Books for Information 

(Secondary Schools). 

CHARLES ALLEN, Principal, University 
High School, Urbana. 

Louise AntHOoNy, Librarian, Dupo 
Community High School, Dupo. 
LutHerR Brack, Secretary, Illinois 

Teachers Examining Board. 

Warp Brack, Department of Public 
Instruction, Springfield. 

Frep C. Hoop, Assistant High School 
Visitor, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 

Frances HENNE, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. 

Marie M. Hostetter, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana. 

Marcaret M. Murpuy (Mrs. Edward 
Cahill), Field Visitor—School Li- 
braries, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield. 

Mitprep Nicxer, Assistant Librarian, 
Lyons Township High School, La 
Grange. 

ELeanor Weir WELCH, Librarian, Mil- 
ner Library, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal. 

CHARLES WINGO, Superintendent, Argo 
Community High School, Argo. 

Atice LonHrer, Chairman, University 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 


Recommended Standards For Institutions in Illinois Offering Courses For 
the Training of Teacher-Librarians 


The curriculum for _ teacher-librarian 
training shall be offered only in degree 
granting institutions that meet the ap- 
proval of the North Central Association. 

The number of training agencies should 
be distinctly limited for the sake of 
economy in providing adequate equip- 
ment, book collection and faculty. The 
number should be based upon demand 
and the agencies selected should be 
chosen with some regard to location so 
they will meet the needs of the entire 
state. 

Colleges and universities that cannot 
meet the following requirements should 


not be encouraged to give courses in 
library science for teacher-librarians. 

The administrator in charge of the col- 
lege library shall have authority to or- 
ganize and supervise courses in teacher- 
librarian training in accordance with the 
following recommendations: 


INSTRUCTORS 


A. The instructors shall have: 


1. A degree representing four 
years of work in an approved 
college or university. 
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2. A degree representing at least 
one year’s work in a library 
school accredited by the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 
Practical school library experi- 
ence of at least two years. 
Minimum number of hours in 
education to meet the North 
Central Association standards 
for teaching. 


5. Demonstrated ability in teach- 

ing. 
B. Instructor’s load 

1. No instructor shall teach more 
than 16 class hours per week, 
this to include classes in “the 
use of the library.” 
Laboratory hours in cataloging 
and classification and time for 
student conferences shall be 
counted in relation to class 
hours according to the practice 
of the college. 


Part time teachers of teacher- 
librarian courses shall be ex- 
cused from library staff duties 
at the rate of two hours of 
preparation for each hour of 
class work. 


Whenever possible, it is recom- 
mended that the program for 
teacher-librarian training be 
taught by more than one in- 
structor to insure varying view- 
points; the whole program to 
be coordinated under one per- 
son having the qualifications 
enumerated for instructors 
under section “A”. 


Extra clerical help should be 
provided to give _ sufficient 
clerical assistants to library 
instructors. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


An adequate annual budget for the 
maintaining of a _ teacher-librarian 
training program shall be allocated in 
addition to the college library budget 
and as distinct division of that budget. 


QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 


A. Separate quarters of one or more 
rooms as needed for laboratory and 
classroom shall be set aside for 
these courses. One room shall be 
fitted with individual library desks 
allowing at least 30 square feet per 
student. There shall be shelving 
for special book collections, files, 
bulletin board, blackboard, etc.’ 
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Adequate office space and equip 
ment provided for the instructor. 


Students of the teacher-librarian 
courses shall have access to a well 
organized high school library that 
meets the requirements of the 
North Central Association, the 
University of Illinois High School 
Visitor Office, and the Illinois De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


BOOK EQUIPMENT 


A. 


Cc. 


Students shall have access to a 

collection of at least 

1. Adolescent literature — 1,500 
titles. 

2. Children’s literature—500 titles. 

3. Reference books suitable for 
the school library—to comply 
with the list attached to this 
report. 
A suitable collection of pamph- 
lets and audio-visual equipment. 
Professional literature to com- 
ply with the list attached to 
this report. 

These titles are to be kept up to 

date annually and chosen from: 

American Library Association lists. 

Children’s Catalog; 6th ed. and 

supplements. 

Joint Committee of A. L. A,, 

N. E. A., and N. C. T. E. Basic 

book collection for elementary 

grades. 1944. 

Joint Committee of A. L. A, 

N. E. A., and N. C. T. E. Basic 

book collection for high schools. 

1942. 

National Council of Teachers of 

English lists. 

Progressive Education Association 

lists. 

Standard catalog for high school 

libraries; 4th ed. and supplements. 

This collection to be shelved as a 

unit and easily and _ regularly 

available for student use. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A. 


B. 


Students must have at least senior 
college standing. 

Students’ scholastic standing must 
qualify them for student teaching. 
It is recommended that students 
present as prerequisite a course in 
adolescent or child psychology; a 
course in juvenile or adolescent lit- 
erature. These latter are not to be 
substituted for courses in reading 
guidance. 
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CURRICULUM: ADMINISTRATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


(Note: The content of this course as 
presented here is merely suggestive. The 
order in which this material would be 
presented would probably follow a pat- 
tern of organization other than that 
formulated here. 

Direct observation of school library 
practice should be required and actual 
participation in school library procedures 
through directed and purposive field work 
is recommended.) 


I. Objectives and functions of the 
school library. 

A. Purpose of the library in the 
modern school. 

B. Standards for 
library. 

C. Function of the library as a 
means of achieving the pur- 
poses of the educational pro- 
gram of the school. 

D. Inter-relationship of the library 
and the school administration, 
teachers, pupils, and com- 
munity. 

E. Cooperation between libraries 
—Public and state library 
agencies. 

II. Library work with pupils. 

A. Guidance of students in study 
and work methods; social guid- 
ance. (Note that reading 
guidance falls in the courses 
dealing with the selection and 
use of the library’s resources.) 

B. Motivating the use of library 
materials (teaching the use of 
books and libraries). To be 
given here or in the books 
courses. 

C. Library projects and activities 
for students. 


III. Library service to teachers. 

A. Types of service which the 
library gives to teachers. 

B. Cooperative projects with 
teachers. 

C. Reports to teachers about stu- 
dents. 

D. Responsibility of teachers to 
the library. 


IV. Types of school library organiza- 
tion. 

A. Purposes and types of regional 
cooperative library services. 

B. Relations with state and county 
library agencies, with public 
library agencies, with museums, 
and other educational agencies. 

C. Types of library organization 
within the school—the central 


the school 
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library, classroom libraries, 
study hall libraries, supervised 
study, and special collections, 
V. Administrative procedures. 

A. Staff—pupil assistants, clerical 
help. 

B. Budget—standards, sources of 
support, allocation of funds. 

C. Housing and equipment of the 
school library — standards, 
sources of material, planning. 

D. Acquisition of supplies, books, 
documents, periodicals, pam- 


phlets, and audio-visual ma- 
terials. 
E. Types and uses of library 


records; reports (monthly and 
annual), attendance, circula- 
tion and pupil reading records, 
inventory, shelf list, financial. 

F. Methods of securing interest 
and cooperation for the library 
(publicity). 

G. Methods of evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of the library. 

VI. Care of the collection. 

A. Preparation, classification and 
cataloging of materials (sim- 
plified methods and tech- 
niques). 

B. Filing. 

C. Care of special types of ma- 
terials such as records, films, 
pictures, etc. 

D. Binding, mending, 
ing. 

Observation and practice work of 

18 class periods in the demonstra- 

tion school library of the college or 

in an _ effectively administered 
school library. 


and weed- 


VII. 


CURRICULUM: READING GUIDANCE 
AND THE USE OF BOOKS FOR 
INFORMATION (SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS) 


(Note: This may be taught as one 
course or as two courses depending on 
the curricular plans of the college.) 


Any course dealing with adolescent 
literature goes beyond the arbitrary con- 
sideration of books and other materials 
and includes the analysis of these ma- 
terials in relation to young people who 
are the actual and potential user of them. 
Throughout this course then, the discus- 
sion of books, magazines, newspapers, 
pamphlets, and audio-visual materials 
should be related directly to the interests, 
needs, and abilities of young people. Units 
V and VI should receive the bulk of time 
and attention given to the course. 
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This course has as its desired outcomes 
(a) a knowledge and enthusiasm for 
adolescent literature; (b) an acquaint- 
ance with standard aids in book selection 
for high school libraries; (c) the develop- 
ment of good judgment in fitting books 
to pupil needs; and (d) the ability to 
select and integrate books and materials 
vital to the school curriculum. 

I. Place of the school library to the 

reading guidance program of the 
school. 


Il. The interests, needs and abilities 
of high school pupils based on: 
A. Interests tests. 
B. Curriculum studies. 


Ill. The collection of the high school 
library. 

Standards set by the accredit- 

ing associations. 

General book and non-book se- 

lection principles. 

C. Book selection aids and other 
critical guides. 

D. General sources of information. 
1. Bibliographies. 
2. Reviews. 

E. Publishing trends, editions, and 
series in the field of adolescent 


w 


literature. 
IV. Criteria for evaluating books for 
adolescents. 
A. General principles of book 


evaluation: 
style, etc. 
Suitability for improving pupil 
reading tastes. 
Applicability of books: 
1. To curriculum. 
2. To work experience. 
3. To everyday living. 
4. To present and future in- 
terests of pupils. 
VY. Books and the curriculum. 


A. Actually read and examine 
books and other materials for 
high school pupils. 

B. Discuss curricular needs of 
each major subject of instruc- 
tion in the high school. 

C. For each subject area include: 
1. Principles of selection and 

evaluation. 

2. Available guides for selec- 
tion and other sources of 
information. 

3. Outstanding examples of 
books in each field. 

4. Ways in which the books 
are and can be used. 

5. Analysis of books in terms 
of reading interests, abili- 
ties and needs. 


format, authority, 
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6. Types of possible 
guidance. 
Reference tools. 
Related non-book materials: 
a. Audio-visual materials. 
b. Government documents. 
c. Pamphlets. 

d. Newspapers. 

e. Magazines. 


VI. Books for special needs and in- 


reading 


soll 


terests. 
A. Possible units for considera- 
tion: 


1. Personal guidance through 
personality and _ etiquette 
books. 

2. Vocational guidance ma- 
terials: factual, fiction, bi- 
ography, pamphlets. 

3. Leisure time needs and in- 
terests. 

4. Material for a typical read- 
ing ability. 

5. Intrinsic and enrichment 
values of biography, fiction, 
and travel books. 

B. Actually read and examine 
books and other materials for 
these areas of interest. 

C. For each area include: 

1. Principles of selection and 
evaluation. 

2. Available guides for selec- 
tion and other sources of 
information. 

3. Outstanding examples of 
books in each field. 

4. Ways in which the books 
are and can be used. 

5. Analysis of books in terms 
of reading interests, abili- 
ties and needs. 

6. Types of possible 
guidance. 
Reference tools. 
Related non-book materials: 
a. Audio-visual materials. 
b. Government documents. 
c. Pamphlets. ! 

d. Magazines. 

e. Newspapers. 


reading 


ss 


VII. Methods of teaching use of books 
and libraries. (May be taught here 
or in the Administration course.) 

CURRICULUM: SELECTION AND USE 


OF THE LIBRARY’S RESOURCES 
(ELEMENTARY SCHOOL) 


Any course dealing with children’s 
literature goes beyond the arbitrary con- 
sideration of books and other materials 
and includes the analysis of these ma- 
terials in relation to children who are 
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the actual and potential user of them. 
Throughout this course, then, the discus- 
sion of books, magazines, newspapers, 
pamphlets, and audio-visual materials for 
children should be related directly to the 
interests, needs and abilities of children. 


This course includes the classics and 
standards of children’s literature, recent 
book and non-book publications for chil- 
dren, trends in the publication of litera- 
ture for children, and reference tools 
useful in the elementary school. The 
books and other materials should be read, 
examined and discussed in terms of their 
appeals, interests, reading level difficulty, 
and suitability for individual readers, as 
well as for the use which will be made 
of them in the modern elementary school. 
The emphasis in the course proposed here 
falls on Units IV, and V; these two units 
should receive the bulk of time and atten- 
tion given to the course. 

I. Characteristics of Children’s Read- 

ing. 
II. History of Children’s Literature. 

A. Major developments and trends. 
B. Historical background of special 
types of books for children. 

1. Fanciful Tales. 
2. Myths, legends and epics. 
3. Folk literature. 

C. Illustration and illustrators of 
children’s books. 

D. Newbery and Caldecott prize 
books. 


The Elementary School Library Col- 

lection. 

A. Standards. 

B. The selection of books, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, and audio- 
visual materials. 

1. Building the library’s collec- 
tion. 

2. General principles of selec- 
tion. 

3. Selection in terms of ele- 
ments of appeal for children 
in books. 

4. General criteria for evalu- 
ating materials. 

5. General sources of informa- 
tion about books and non- 
book materials. 

6. Book selection aids and 
other critical guides to the 
selection of materials. 

7. Information about publish- 
ers, editions, series. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 
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C. Use of the library collection. 


1. Information service is the 
‘elementary school library. 


a. Types of information 
service for pupils and 
teachers. 


b. Books in the general 
reference collection: en- 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, 
general handbooks, ete, 

2. Other uses to be developed 
in Units IV and V. 


Special types of Books for Children. 
The discussion of the types of books 
for children in this unit should in- 
clude: (1) principles of selection 
and evaluation; (2) available guides 
for selection and other sources of 
information; (3) outstanding ex- 
amples of books in the field at each 
grade level; (4) ways in which the 
books are and can be used; (5) 
analysis of books in terms of the 
reading interests, abilities, and needs 
of children; (6) types of possible 
reading guidance; (7) reference 
tools and (8) related non-book ma- 
terials (magazines, pamphlets, and 
audio-visual materials). 


A. Picture books. 

B. Fiction. 

C. Poetry. 

D. Biography. 

E. Books relating to hobbies and 


other special interests of chil- 
dren. 


Books and the Curriculum. 

This unit should be divided into the 
major subjects of instruction in the 
elementary school curriculum and 
the discussion of materials should 
include for each subject-area: (1) 
principles of selection and evalua 
tion; (2) available guides for selec 
tion and other sources of informa 
tion; (3) outstanding examples of 
books in the field at each grade 
level; (4) ways in which the books 
are and can be used; (5) analysis of 
books in terms of the reading inter- 
ests, abilities and needs of children; 
(6) types of possible reading guid 
ance; (7) reference tools, and (8) re 
lated non-book materials (magazines, 
newspapers, pamphlets, and audi 
visual materials). 

Story-telling. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT 


The Executive Board of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association held four meetings dur- 
ing the past year. The first was held 
Nov. 11, 1943, at the LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago. There was discussion of section 
meetings and officers, but no appointments 
were made. The holding of the spring 
regional meetings was considered, and it 
was decided to consult the regional li- 
brarians as to the possibility of having 
these meetings. 

The second meeting was held Jan. 15, 
1944, at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. Mr. 
Carl Milan, Executive Secretary of the 
A. L. A., presented his idea for a three 
or four session conference on the library’s 
part in demobilization and readjustment 
in post-war planning. Miss Merrill also 
spoke on such a conference. It was de- 
cided that I. L. A. sponsor such a meeting, 
with the invited cooperation of the 


Library Associations of Indiana and 
Wisconsin. No date was set. 

The third meeting was held May 13 at 
the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. The question 
of holding a state conference was dis- 
cussed, and it was decided to ask A. L. A. 
whether we could hold such conference 
in connection with the A. L. A. Council 
meeting in October. Miss Field an- 
nounced that the Planning Board would 
take the place of the Legislative Com- 
mittee this coming year. 

The fourth meeting was held Oct. 14, 
1944, at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Miss 
Oliver, the new treasurer, gave a sum- 
mary of the Association’s finances, since 
Mr. McAnnally had left the state. Reports 
from, the Planning Board were read by 
Miss McKay, and from the Public Rela- 
tions Committee, by Mrs. Wolter. 

ELIZABETH JOHNSON, Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


RECEIPTS 

I a a ae eet ale eeu $1,105.76 

I a aa oa cage eS eT TS we LT al 821.55 

RT I cs at aca oe ae ws alia in ie atracshis ie Sa ote 177.25 
$2,104.56 

EXPENDITURES 

I i a eae ke MMSE SE aCe OW ae Oe $ 37.59 

ERS CRE RR See et em Ae Re jks pe ear 242.76 

RG ee reat re i oul els ase baie ade ek Min mo ae 78.99 

EERE ER RES ALDOR Seth yty te ae Meee Re eat ee Oe oy eet ny eae 27.14 

ERE ED Ee RAIS ER ATSC EMT OR Es ey oP 16.41 

a a oa a a ee ee ee 141.93 

ERT RE A pi meee a an Scam MES 94.89 

I a a a a ands ei ae eee bi 11.80 

TE ee ade 3.60 

EES EE aire EN ae OREN eo em 85.97 

rad chad Eh eseadddenahdee shes Gee wkesewke ren’ 40.00 

$ 781.08 

Treasurer’s Balance, September 1, 1944..............cceceeeces 1,323.48 
—————__ $2,104.56 

Endowment fund frem life membership dues invested as follows: 

Building and Loan shares, First Federal Savings & Loan Association.... $1,300.00 
ET Se SE as ok cies cub eheaeesabebbeneneebeues 500.00 


$1,800.00 
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ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 


Rosert A. Luxe, Editor* 





RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE AT 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Seventh Annual Rural Life Con- 
ference will be held on February 7, 1945, 
at the University of Illinois during Farm 
and Home Week. The three sessions of 
the Conference will be devoted to dis- 
cussions of general problems in rural 
education with particular emphasis on 
health, recreation, and rehabilitation. 

At the opening meeting Dr. Charl O. 
Williams of the National Education Asso- 
ciation will address the delegates on 
“Problems in Rural Education.” The 
panel discussion following, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. David E. Lindstrom, 
will review the events and progress of the 
recent White House Conference on Rural 
Education. 

The second session will include inter- 
pretations of three new health projects in 
Illinois; the new school health program, 
the new physical training law; and the 
new county health departments. At the 
final session the specific topics to be dis- 
cussed are the work of the church, rural 
recreation, and rural rehabilitation. Each 
of the meetings will be followed by period 
of general discussion on the part of the 
delegates to the conference. Dr. Lind- 
strom, Mr. Lester R. Grimm, and Dr. H. 
M. Hamlin have been selected as the dis- 
cussion leaders. 


om 


CHICAGO COUNCIL ADDS TO 
MUSIC PROGRAM 


The Adult Education Council of Chi- 
cago, Ralph McCallister, Director, is ex- 
tending its music program to include a 
Musical Arts Song Cycle. Lotte Lehmann, 
leading soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, will introduce the new series. 
She will appear in a cycle of three con- 
certs of leider songs by the composers 
Schubert, Brahms, and Schuman, under 
the direction of the Council at Orchestra 
Hall in Chicago on February 26, March 
12 and March 20. A fourth concert in the 
series provides for a debut recital for the 


* Director of Adult Education, Lincoln Li- 
brary, Springfield, Il. 





winner of the contest to be conducted by 
the Society of American Musicians and 
the Adult Education Council to select the 
outstanding young singer in the midwest 
area. The debut concert will be given on 
April 13. 

The Song Cycle is in addition to the 
Musical Arts Piano Series which has been 
presented by the Chicago Adult Education 
Council for the past ten years. 


CHICAGO FILM WORKSHOP IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 


The Adult Education Council of Chi- 
cago has reported the establishment of an 
adult education film workshop. The 
workshop is a clearing house service 
which offers assistance in the selection 
of films on special problems, previewing 
of films, information on film sources and 
training in the use of the film. A pre 
view of films and demonstration of tech- 
niques in their use is held in the Board 
of Education Conference Room, 753, at 
228 North LaSalle Street, twice each 
month. The first session was held on No- 
vember 10 at 3:00 P. M. Lieutenant 
James Brown of the Great Lakes Train- 
ing School presented techniques used in 
film discussions along with the showing 
of several films. 


VETERAN’S INFORMATION SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED BY CHICAGO 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


A special service for demobilized men 
and women veterans has recently been 
announced by the Chicago Public Library. 
The service includes consultation, educa 
tional guidance, preparation of reading 
outlines on any subject required, and re 
ferral to agencies set up to deal with 
vocational problems. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING COURSES 


On July 12, 1944, approximately seventy 
persons attended a recognition dinner for 
State employees who had satisfactorily 
completed University Extension courses 
in Springfield to fit them more efficiently 
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for their duties in various State Depart- 
ments and Commissions. That dinner 
marked the completion of the first year 
of in-service training offered for State 
employees by the University of Illinois in 
cooperation with the Illinois Civil Service 
Commission. 


The program for the Fall-Winter semes- 
ter 1944-45 has been enlarged to include 
a more varied field of interests. Courses 
are given in Business Letter-Writing, 
Library Science, Public and Personnel Ad- 
ministration, Sociology, and State Ac- 
counting. While these courses were 
planned primarily to benefit State em- 
ployees, they were open to all interested 
persons in the Springfield area who 
wished to participate. Persons who are 
not eligible to participate in classes for 
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University credit or who do not wish to 
prepare and submit assignments may en- 
roll as listeners on payment of a fee. 

The classes now being held have en- 
rolled approximately two hundred State, 
industrial and business employees. 

A class, Record Making, will open in 
January by Miss Margaret C. Norton, 
Archivist on the staff of the Illinois State 
Library. This class, whose purpose is to 
improve the quality of State records, will 
hold only four meetings and will not offer 
University credit. Other similar short 
courses will probably be held from time 
to time during the Winter semester. In- 
dividuals interested in receiving notice of 
such short courses should send their 
names and addresses to the Civil Service 
Commission, Armory Building, Spring- 
field. 


“LET it be said that no book can do so much damage to democratic institutions as 


does the librarian who suppresses it. 


Only by yielding type-space, platform-space, 


and shelf-space to the proponents of all sides of all controversial questions can we 


give truth the opportunity to prove that time is on its side. 


not a commentator of any kind. 


The public library is 


Its province is not so much to “say” as to be and 


do. It says the most for democracy when it acts within itself as a democratic in- 
stitution; when its vitalizing force spreads out from itself to every corner of the 
community; when it serves the entire population without fear, favor or prejudice. 


The most successful democracy, in the long run, will be the best educated one. 


library serves best which censors least.” 


That 


S. J. K. in “The Roving Eye” 
Wilson Library Bulletin, Dec. 1939. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS * 








The Baking Industry’s Library 


By Cozrna A. Rucuy 


BECAUSE of its pre-eminence as a food 


center, it is noteworthy that one of the 
most live food libraries in the country is 
located in Chicago. That library is the 
Louis Livingston Library of Baking, 
which is a part of the American Institute 
of Baking, the educational and research 
organization of the baking industry, 
whose purpose it is “to promote the cause 
of education in nutrition and in the 
science and art of baking, for the ad- 
vancement of the baking industry and 
the welfare of mankind.” 

The Louis Livingston Library of Bak- 
ing has had a most interesting history. 
Both the library and the building in 
which it is now housed were formerly the 
Wahl-Henius Institute of Fermentology 
which, although a private organization, 
performed a similar service for the brew- 
ing industry. From its founding in 1886 
by Dr. Max Henius and Dr. Robert Wahl, 
until its purchase and presentation to the 
American Institute of Baking in 1925 by 
Julian M. and the late Milton L. Living- 
ston in memory of their father, this 
library was regarded as the most com- 
plete private library on fermentology in 
the United States. Since that time it has 
become the depository library of the bak- 
ing industry and is recognized as the 
greatest single source of information on 
baking and related subjects in existence. 

The library contains over 5,000 volumes 
and 20,000 pamphlets and clippings on 
baking, milling, fermentation, chemistry, 
nutrition and economics. It receives the 
leading scientific and technical journals, 
in addition to maintaining files of all bak- 
ing, milling and other trade journals of 
the food industries. 

Its services and resources are in con- 
stant demand by the headquarters staff 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
whose activities include: The new Con- 
sumer Service Department with its test 
kitchen which develops recipes using 


* Material for this section furnished by the 
Illinois Chapter, Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Madelene Marshall, President. 
ae. Louis Livingston Library of 

aking. 


bakery products, its nutrition and food 
publicity departments; the Laboratories, 
where analytical work and scientific re 
search of value to the industry is carried 
out; and the School of Baking, taken 
over by the Quartermaster Corps of the 
United States Army during the war and 
soon to be reopened for civilian students. 
Besides serving the faculty and students 
of the School of Baking, the library also 
assists the staffs of the American Bakers 
Association and the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America. 


The practical value of the Library to 
the individual baker through its package 
library service is of immeasurable as 
sistance in the solution of his everyday 
problems. Members of the allied indus 
tries, governmental departments, advertis 
ing agencies, doctors, teachers, home econ: 
omists, university and high school stu 
dents, and vocational directors, all call 
upon the Library for information pertain 
ing to the baking industry, its production 
and management problems, and the nutri- 
tional values of its products. Requests 
for statistical material, legislation affect- 
ing bakers, and historical facts about 
baking and bakery products are among 
those most frequently received. 


If the literature of any industry is 4 
measure of its progress, the baking in 
dustry may well be proud of the record 
of its development and expansion to its 
present status among the foremost of the 
food industries, as shown on the shelves 
of the Louis Livingston Library of 
Baking. 

Similar libraries specializing in food 
and nutrition in Illinois are as follows: 
Evaporated Milk Association, Armour & 
Co., Quartermaster Subsistence Research 
and Development Laboratories, Swift & 
Co., Corn Products Refining Co., and the 
American Can Co. 


These special libraries, together with 
the Louis Livingston Library of Baking 
and still other Illinois libraries, hel) 
make this section of the country the 
headquarters of the food industries 
America. 














SCHOOL LIBRARY CLINICS 
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THE School Library Clinics began in 
Illinois in 1943 in response to a wartime 
need for help, particularly to those who 
were untrained or were struggling under 
added duties. Because they proved so 
effective in solving problems and _ in- 
spiring librarians, a second group of five 
clinics was planned for the fall of 1943. 
The three sponsoring agencies, the Illinois 
Association of High School Librarians, 
the Illinois Library Association—School 
Section, and, the Illinois State Library 
extended invitations to all school 
librarians and administrators, both public 
and parochial, and all public librarians of 
the state to attend these meetings. 

The Department of Public Instruction 
and the Office of High School Visitor, 
University “of Illinois, cooperated by 
sending letters to school administrators 
recommending that they send their 
librarians to the meetings. The Illinois 
State Examining Board for teachers’ Cer- 
tificates again gave school librarians who 
attended, credit toward the renewal or 
registration of their certificates. 

A three-session program of talks and 
panels followed by discussion was carried 
out at each clinic. Under the theme 
“The School Library as a Service Center” 
the relationships of the school library 
with the student, classroom, administra- 
tion and community were discussed by 
people from these various fields. The 
student angle, which was presented by a 
student panel from the host school, 
proved to be one of the most interesting 
and successful features of each program. 
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Schedule of meetings: 


Oct. 6-7—Senior High School, 
Island. 


Oct. 13-14—Leyden Community High 
School, Franklin Park. 


Oct. 20-21—High School, Kankakee. 
Oct. 27-28—Community High School, 


Rock 





Hillsboro. ; 

Nov. 3-4—Community High School, 
Dupo. 

The total registration included 362 
librarians, teachers and administrators: 
Rock Island 65, Franklin Park 130, Kan. 
kakee 66, Hillsboro 48, Dupo 53. 
GENERAL PROGRAM PATTERN 

The Co-ordinator Presiding 
THEME: THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AS 
A SERVICE CENTER 

Friday Afternoon, 2:00-4:00 P. M. 

“The World I Live In”............ Talk 

(Materials) 

SNE EE ho idnkanands ones Talk 

(Supervision) 

Discussion. 

Friday Evening, 7:00-8:30 P. M. 

“We Must March”..... Panel discussion 

(School-community relations) 
Saturday Morning, 9:30-11:30. 

“Experimenting Together”........... 

aka etka es aie emcee Panel discussion 

(classroom-library cooperation) 

“Pupils Are People”..... Student pane 

Discussion. 
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Bessie Bladel, Librarian 





SCHOOL LIBRARY CLINIC 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ROCK ISLAND 
October 6-7 


Earl H. Hanson, Superintendent 
Owen B. Wright, Principal 


Amelia Traenkenschuh,* Chairman of Arrangements 
Louise Anthony,+ Coordinator 








THE WORLD I LIVE IN 


By Jean NELSON* 


In an article entitled, “A User Looks 
at Public Libraries,” which appeared in 
Minnesota Libraries for March 1944, 
Mabel Seeley summarizes what a library 
represents. “If land and forests and 
mines and manpower are resources, then 
to me libraries are resources, too—pools 
of collected information, experience and 
pleasure into which we all can dip.” 

The old bookseller in Christopher Mor- 
ley’s “Parnassus on Wheels” said, “When 
you sell a man a book, you sell him more 
than 12 ounces of paper and ink and glue. 
You sell him a whole new life, and love, 
and friendship, and humor and ships at 
sea by night. All heaven and all earth 
in the pages of a good book.” 


Here we have two expressions—one 
person’s idea of a library, another’s de- 
scription of the world contained between 
the covers of a book. Do they describe 
the world we live in? 


I believe if we elaborate on the first 
sentence to see what these “pools of col- 
lected information” are, we might say 
that it gives a good, concise picture of 
the world we live in. And I think we 
would all agree that the old bookseller 
has described one part of this world. 


I daresay that if the: average person 
were asked to name the materials of the 
library, he would say, “Books,” and stop 
there. Technically, I suppose he would 





*Director of Curriculum, Island 
Public Schools. 


Rock 
7 Librarian, High School, 
upo. 


* Librarian, Woodruff High School, Peoria, 
Illinois. 


Community 


be correct, for the word library comes 
from the Latin, liber, meaning “book.” 
And the dictionary defines a library as “a 
collection of books,” or “a room or place 
where books are lent or rented to 
patrons.” 


It is true that we think of books as the 
principal materials of this world in which 
we live. However, today, with changes in 
educational philosophy, in curriculums, 
and methods of teaching, no library 
which depends on books alone can serve 
the needs of the students and teachers as 
adequately and as effectively as it is pos- 
sible to serve them. 


WHAT KIND OF BOOKS? 


We might say that books are the core 
of the library. What kind of books? 
Books to supplement textbooks. The 
library should have books which the stu- 
dent can use to enlarge upon the facts 
given in the textbook—books which he 
can read along lines in which his interest 
has been aroused in the classroom. Books 
in which he can find statistics for com- 
parison with those given in his text. 
Books which he can read for descriptions 
of countries studied in history and 
geography classes. Books through which 
he can become acquainted with prominent 
people of the past and present. Books 
which he can read to carry him away 
from his everyday life. Books to develop 
in him an appreciation of good literature 
and a love of books. There should be a 
wide variety of books to appeal to differ- 
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ent ages, different interests, and different 
reading abilities. 

I shall not attempt to list the books 
which we should have in the reference 
collection. The complete list will depend 
upon the needs of the particular school 
as they are determined by the curriculum. 
However, I might mention a few titles 
without which it is dffiicult to keep 
house. The World Almanac is indis- 
pensable for statistical data, and so inex- 
pensive that any library can afford it. 
For information on the governments of 
all countries of the world, the States- 
man’s Yearbook, an annual, is valuable. 
The United States Government Manual is 
best for our own government. The 
Kunitz books—Living Authors, Junior 
Book of Authors, Authors Today and 
Yesterday—are illustrated and written in 
an interesting, readable style. Then, of 
course, we always have such basic books 
as encyclopedias, atlases, dictionaries and 
magazine indexes. 

From your Congressman, you can often 
obtain without charge certain government 
publications such as the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, the Abstract 
of the United States Census, Department 
of Agriculture Yearbook, Congressional 
Directory, and Congressional Record with 
its index. 

Excluding the war period, a comparison 
of books published within the last few 
years with those published 20-25 years 
ago reveals the progress made in illus- 
tration, printing, and general format of 
children’s books. Binderies are giving us 
more attractive volumes for our shelves 
with the picture covers they use in re- 
binding books. 

How many books should we have? It 
is desirable that a minimum collection 
contain 5 books per pupil. Then, in 
order to maintain an adequate collection, 
at least $1 per pupil should be spent; 
$1.25 is better; and $2 ideal. Of course, 
a small school will necessarily spend 
more per pupil than a large one. 

What books shall we add to the collec- 
tion, and which ones already in the col- 
lection shall we discard? In answering 
both questions, we may say that the prin- 
ciples of book selection should be applied. 
We have helpful tools such as the 
Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries; A Basic Book Collection for High 
School Libraries, published by A. L. A.; 
500 Books for Children by Nora Beust, 
lists published by the National Council of 
Teachers of English and other organiza- 
tions. Pamphlets such as “The Librarian 
and the Teacher of Music,” and “The 
Librarian and the Teacher of Science” 
contain helpful bibliographies. Subscrip- 


‘which 
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tion Books Bulletin should be consulted 
before purchasing reference sets. 

To keep informed on new publications, 
there is the section in the teacher’s edi- 
tion of Scholastic magazine called “Off 
the Press”; announcements of govern- 
ment publications including films and 
posters which appear in each issue of 
Education for Victory under the caption, 
“U. S. Government Announces”; an- 
nouncements and reviews of new books 
in many current periodicals—Time, 
Harpers, New Republic, Nation, Atlantic 
Monthly, and Science News Letter—to 
mention just a few. For more extensive 
reviews we have the book reviewing 
periodicals—New York Times Book Re- 
view, Herald Tribune Books, Saturday 
Review of Literature, book sections of 
the Chicago Sun and Chicago Tribune. Of 
course, Wilson Library Bulletin, Booklist, 
Library Journal, and Publisher’s Weekly 
are valuable aids. It is true that most 
schools may not be able to afford all of 
the titles mentioned, but perhaps the 
public library can supplement what we do 
have. In the September 4, 1944 issue of 
Education for Victory, there is an in- 
formative article on the types of current 
publications issued by the United States 
Office of Education. 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 


To keep us informed on current events, 
our world should contain magazines and 


newspapers. Use of these magazines for 
reference calls for the Reader’s Guide, 
abridged for the small library and un- 
abridged for the larger one. It is well, 
in selecting magazines, to consider 
whether or not they are indexed in Read- 
er’s Guide. Magazines should be selected 
to provide reading related to the curricu- 
lum, and to individual pupil interests. 
“Periodicals for Small and Medium-sized 
Libraries by Walter, and “Magazines for 
High Schools” by Martin are two tools 
are helpful in selection. Most 
libraries will want to have a copy of the 
local newspaper, which some editors are 
glad to furnish free of charge; and a 
Chicago paper. In order to acquaint stu- 
dents with different papers, arrangements 
might be made to alternate from one to 
another. Any library which can afford it 
will have the New York Times, especially 
the Sunday edition with its special maga- 
zine section and book review section. 
With bristol board and a little tape, 
covers can be made for these sections. I 
cannot leave _ periodical publications 
without mentioning “Building America.” 
It is attractive, well illustrated with pic 
tures and pictographs; and contains 4 
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bibliography for further reading. Stu- 
dents like it. There are eight issues a 
year, and it may be purchased in a bound 
edition of all eight issues at the end of 
the year. 

To keep the world in which we live 
from becoming out-of-date, we have an 
information file. Selections for this file 
should be made carefully, and it should 
be weeded regularly. This part of our 
world is inhabited by pamphlets, clip- 
pings, and maps. Sources for materials 
are some of those mentioned for books— 
“Off the Press” in Scholastic, “U. S. 
Government Announces” in Education for 
Victory, “Free and Inexpensive Material” 
in Booklist, announcements in Wilson 
Library Bulletin, and Vertical File 
Service. 


This material may be arranged alpha- 
betically by subject, using Reader’s Guide 
subject headings or special lists which 
have been prepared for that purpose. 
Reader’s Guide subject headings have the 
advantage of being familiar to students 
who have used them in their work with 
magazines. 

One section of this file should be de- 
voted to local material giving information 
on local history, natural resources of the 
community, and the human resources of 
the community. In speaking of material 
of the type which goes into the informa- 
tion file, I should mention the packets 
which may be borrowed from the U. S. 
Office of Education by the payment of a 
small transportation charge. The list of 
subjects available is quite extensive. The 
packets contain pamphlets, mimeographed 
material and pictures. They are valuable 
for use both in the library and in class- 
rooms. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


No library is complete without at least 
some materials of the type which we call 
audio-visual materials. While some may 
be prohibitive for many libraries because 
of cost, any library can build up a picture 
collection at very small cost. Sources of 
pictures for this collection are numerous 
—magazines, rotogravure’ sections of 
newspapers, and old books furnish free 
pictures. Others can be purchased at 
small cost. For information on mounting, 
arranging, and administering this collec- 
tion, “The Picture Collection” by Dana, 
and “The Picture File’ by Ireland are 
authorities. The September 1940 issue of 
Wilson Library Bulletin contains an 
article on the picture collection. A pic- 
ture file is an interesting part of our 
world, and a very valuable one. It has 
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so many uses—for use in the classroom to 
illustrate the printed word, for providing 
pictures of costumes and scenery for 
plays and operettas, for use on bulletin 
boards both in the library and in the 
classroom. 

Just as the business man advertises his 
wares, so should the library. This may 
be accomplished in many ways—by at- 
tractive bulletin boards, exhibit cases, 
display of new books, publicity in the 
school paper, and by the attitude of the 
librarian and the kind of service ren- 
dered. So, the world in which we live 
contains an exhibit table with a bulletin 
board above it, models for use in exhibits, 
cardboard and wooden letters, crepe 
paper, and book jackets. Since many 
models are expensive, it is well to know 
that the Illinois State Museum will lend 
them—dolls, transportation models, and 
dioramas—for the payment of transporta- 
tion charges. 

If we can afford it, our world will con- 
tain a sound-proof listening room 
equipped with a good phonograph, a 
radio, and a talking-book machine if the 
number of blind patrons warrants it. 
These machines may be borrowed free of 
charge from the Library of Congress 
through centers in Chicago and Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. This room will contain 
recordings not only of good music; but 
also poetry—some read by the author; 
prose and speeches. Our world may 
contain manuscripts of music which may 
be borrowed. 

Whether the library should house and 
administer audio-visual aids such as mov- 
ing picture projectors and films and slide 
opaque projectors is a question on which 
there is still disagreement. Of course, 
the question of space and personnel is an 
important one in deciding this question. 
Whether or not the library administers 
this material directly, it can aid the pro- 
gram materially by providing such tools 
as the Educational Film Catalog, and 
Y. M. C. A. Catalog of films—to mention 
a few. In this field, we have the period- 
ical, “Educational Screen,” and _ such 
books as “The Audio-Visual Handbook” 
by Dent, and “Audio-Visual Aids to In- 
struction” by McKown and Roberts. The 
latter has very helpful lists and sources 
of material and equipment. For stereo- 
scopes, stereopticons, and slides, the Key- 
stone View Co. of Meadville, Pennsylvania 
is outstanding. To conserve space and 
yet preserve materials—books and news- 
papers—we have microprint, and the 
reading machines for them. In this 
global age, a globe is a necessity. 

Field trips and visits are a means of 
education to bring the world studies in 
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books home to the student. The library 
can assist teachers by keeping a card file 
of places available for such trips, noting 
the special features of each; of the na- 
tural resources of the community, and 
the human resources. By human re- 
sources, I mean specialists in different 
lines who can make important contribu- 
tions to the work of the school. For 
example, the judge of the county court 
may be invited to talk to the civics class. 
A traveler may be scheduled to present 
an illustrated lecture on some of the 
countries of the world. 


GUIDANCE OF YOUTH 


Within recent years, more attention has 
been given to guidance of youth. During 
the period of demobilization and read- 
justment which will follow the war, there 
will be even greater need of guidance for 
young people. The 1942 Report of the 
National Resources Planning Board says, 
“Children and youth cannot be kept in 
storage. They will not stop growing 
older merely because adults are preoccu- 
pied with the immediate aspects of na- 
tional defense. For any view that looks 
to the postwar period, children and youth 
are the most significant among human 
beings. They are so significant because 
they are in process of becoming adults 
and because within limits that process 
can be guided.” ° 

High school students will have to face 
postwar jobs and economic problems. The 
schools should do everything possible now 
to keep these people in school in the face 
of attractive offers of jobs in industry. 
The librarian should cooperate with guid- 
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ance counselors, keep informed of their 
work, and provide the best materials 
available. The headings, guidance, and 
vocations occupy important positions in 
the information file. The library can 
encourage youth forums by providing 
material for them and advertising this 
material. The library club might take 
the lead in this and other types of dis- 
cussion groups. As a part of the school 
work—experience program, student assist- 
ants in the library should be increasingly 
trained. The library should be a true 
information center for youth who will 
soon be adults and who will play a part 
in demobilization and readjustment. 
There is a challenge for us in this prob- 
lem. 

Last, but not least, in the world we 
live in, I think I should mention us—the 
librarians. The attitude and personality 
of the librarian determine, to a large ex- 
tent the library atmosphere and the 
attitude of the students and _ teachers 
toward the library. Someone has de 
scribed the ideal as “a sympathetic 
librarian who guides but never intrudes.” 

Does it seem to you that I have made 
our world too ideal? It is probably true 
that none of us here will have all of the 
materials mentioned. However, each has 
something to contribute to our program. 
I believe that we should have an ideal 
world which we strive to approach. 
Otherwise, we are likely to cease to grow. 

This, to me, is the world I live in. It 
is filled with many kinds of materials, 
each having its particular use and func- 
tion. The exact titles and items are 
selected on the basis of the contribution 
they can make to the curriculum. 


WE MUST MARCH 
PANEL DISCUSSION. LEADER: RACHEL ANDERSON* 


The topic, “School Library—Community 
Relationships,” was approached from this 
angle—“How can the school library be 
interpreted to the community?” 

Miss Anderson, librarian at Galesburg 
Senior High School, introduced the topic 
showing that there is need to acquaint 
the public with the work that is done by 
the school library. 

Miss Bladel, librarian at Rock Island 
Senior High School, made the following 
suggestions: Parents learn about the 


* Librarian, Senior High School, Gales- 
burg. 


school library through books that go into 
the home, through radio _ broadcasts, 
through P. T. A. meetings, Open House, 
and through exhibits during school visits. 

Mrs. Ballard, teacher of English and 
Social Science at Central Junior High 
School, Rock Island, has no library in 
her school and she showed how she intro 
duces her pupils to the Public Library 
by group visits and requires each pupil 
to have a Public Library card and to take 
home books at each visit. 

Miss Rodger, teacher of Journalism at 
Rock Island Senior High School, ex- 
plained the classroom use of the library 
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and the publicity given to it through the 
school paper by articles about the library 
and by book reviews. 

Miss Williams, librarian of Moline Pub- 
lic Library, suggested that libraries can 
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be brought to the public’s attention 
through outdoor bulletin boards, mothers’ 
clubs, story hours, talks by librarians to 
community groups and newspaper notices 
of new books. 


EXPERIMENTING TOGETHER 


PANEL DISCUSSION. LEADER: 


The topic, “Library-Classroom Coopera- 
tion,” was approached from the angle— 
‘What shall we do to combat non-use of 
the school library?” 

Miss Adolphson in introducing the 
topic asked these questions: “Who is to 
blame for the frequent non-use of the 
school library? Could the administrator 
be to blame? Might it be the librarian 
herself? Or perhaps the inertia and com- 
placency of the class-room teacher might 
be the cause? Perhaps the load of the 
librarian is the reason?” 

The discussion which followed each of 
these questions showed that each of these 
factors affected the use of the school 
library. 

Mrs. Chapman produced evidence to 
show that the attitude of the adminis- 
trator was highly important. His philoso- 
phy to a large extent, determined the 
teaching policies of the school, which in 
turn is reflected in the school library. 
Given an administrator who believes as 
B. Lamarr Johnson, Librarian at Stevens 
College, that the library should be the 
center of the school (both physically and 
from an educational standpoint) a school 
will have a library that is used. The 
way in which an administrator interprets 
the library to the faculty and students 


* Librarian, Savanna Township High 
School. Other panel members: Janet Ford, 
Librarian, Moline High School; Esther Mc- 
Nutt, Librarian, United Township High 
School, East Moline; Bess Chapman, Esther 
Lind, Estelle Wiggins, Moline Schools. 


SVEA ADOLPHSON* 


will in large measure contribute to its 
success as a teaching agency. 

Miss Lind enumerated some character- 
istics of the ideal librarian. These in- 
cluded adequate training, identification 
with the school program, alertness to the 
needs of various teachers, promptness in 
procuring materials, willingness to co- 
operate with the administration and 
teaching staff at all times. 

Mrs. McNutt suggested ways in which 
the classroom teacher might contribute to 
the efficient functioning of the school 
library. Foremost among these was the 
teacher’s familiarity with the library, 
and a knowledge of how it might enrich 
her teaching program. Cooperation with 
the librarian on such matters as giving 
advance notice of needed materials, know- 
ing what materials were available before 
making library assignments, making spe- 
cific assignments, etc., were listed as 
essentials. 


While in smaller schools, it undoubtedly 
is necessary that the librarian also teach, 
it is imperative that the school program 
allow time for the librarian to attend 
to the needs of the library. 


Under the headings, Hindrances to Ef- 
fective Use of the Library, Teachers’ Sug- 
gestions for Improving Library Service 
and Helpful Activities by Librarians for 
Teachers, are listed many helpful sugges- 
tions for making the school library func- 
tion effectively. 


HINDRANCES TO THE EFFECTIVE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


1. Giving late notice of needed mate- 
rials. 

2. Failure to learn what materials are 
available before making library as- 
signments. 

3. Not knowing how to use the library. 

4. Indifference to the value of the 
library. 

5. Keeping books longer than necessary. 

6. Making excessive requests for books 

to be ordered. 

Using a single textbook in teaching. 
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8. Failure to insist that pupils look up 
their own books and materials. 

9. Making vague and indifferent assign- 
ments. 

10. Taking books out of the library and 
assigning the pupils materials in the 
books they themselves have checked 


out. 

11. Failure to give pupils notice of over- 
due books. 

12. Failure to charge books which are 
borrowed. 








13. Failure to become familiar with li- 
brary materials. 

14. Requesting the librarian to buy 
books about which they know little. 

15. Sending the pupils to the library for 
disciplinary purposes. 

16. Keeping books in classrooms longer 
than necessary, thus depriving others 
of the needed books. 

17. Asking the librarian to order copies 
of books of which the library has 
(unknown to the teacher) a number 
of copies. 

18. Losing books. 
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19. Failure to conform to the schedule 
when books are scheduled to differ- 
ent teachers’ classrooms for a specific 
length of time. 

20. Failing to suggest books to be or- 
dered. 

21. Emphasizing importance of illustra- 
tion in booklets that pupils make for 
projects, thus tempting pupils to cut 
up library books and magazines. 

22. Failure to come to the library. 

23. Giving too broad assignments. 

24. Assigning pictorial scrapbooks for as- 
signments. 


HELPFUL, ACTIVITIES BY LIBRARIANS FOR TEACHERS 


1. Notify teachers of new material in 
the library in which they may be 
interested. 

Place books needed by classes on re- 

serve shelf in library. 

Notify teachers of all new books re- 

ceived in library. 

Suggest books which pupils may 

read for pleasure. 

Supply books for use in classroom 

library. 

Provide faculty reading room or 

faculty corner in library room. 

Borrow books from other libraries 

(county, state, or local public) as re- 

quested by teachers. 

8. Prepare bibliographies of available 
library materials which relate to 
various subjects. 

9. Keep in touch with units and as- 

signments studied in various classes. 

Exhibit in library completed projects 

prepared by pupils. 

11. Teach pupils how to use the library. 

12. Provide illustrative materials. 

13. Assist pupils to find materials. 

14. Teach special unit to classes on the 

use of reference books relating to 
various subjects. 


PF ff PF P 


TEACHERS’ SUGGESTIONS FOR 


Have more books relating to specified 
courses. 

Notify teachers of all new books re- 
ceived in the library. 

Notify teachers of new books (not in 
the library) in which they may be in- 
terested. 

Give teachers bibliographies of current 
magazine articles in which they may be 
interested. 

Make bibliographies of library material 
available for use in specified courses. 


15. Buy books suggested by teachers. 

16. Cooperate eagerly and promptly to 
teachers’ requests. 

17. Provide magazines relating to vari- 
ous subjects. 

18. Advise pupils regarding outside read- 
ing. 

19. Exhibit materials relating to vari- 

ous subjects. 

Provide library bulletin boards for 

various subjects. 

21. Discuss books with various classes. 

22. Observe special days by posters and 
book displays. 

23. Send new books to teachers for in- 
spection. 

24. Look up materials for teachers. 

25. Have frequent informal talks with 
teachers. 

26. Attend and talk at departmental 
meetings. 

27. Attend and talk at faculty meetings. 


28. Give to teachers, names of little 
used books relating to their courses. 

29. Mention names of teachers making 
outstanding use of library in 
monthly report to principal. 

30. Visit classes. 


20. 


IMPROVING LIBRARY SERVICE 


Furnish to each department a list of 
new books relating to the department’s 
work. 

Supply books for classroom libraries. 

Borrow books from other libraries as 
they are requested. 


Have more modern books. 
Provide faculty reading room. 


Have large library reading room to 
which classes may be taken for pleasure 
reading. 
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Have collection of mounted pictures for 
reference in drawing and design. 

Prepare bibliographies of collateral 
pleasure reading. 

Eliminate antiquated materials from 
library. 

Give library instruction to classes. 

Establish departmental libraries. 

Allow books to be taken out for a 
longer period of time. 
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Have library open longer hours. 

Prepare and post bibliographies of 
magazine articles which will interest 
pupils. 

Provide books suited to the comprehen- 
sion of the pupils. 

Act as a depository for visual aids. 

Use the library as a work room or 
laboratory study for occasional short 
units of work, provided the library can 
be vacated at the proper period. 


PUPILS ARE PEOPLE 


PANEL DISCUSSION. 


The topic of our discussion today is 
“Pupils are People.” 

This is an especially important topic 
for the pupils,of today are tomorrow’s 
presidents, congressmen, governors, in- 
dustrialists, merchants, doctors, teachers, 
farmers, workers—they are tomorrow’s 
citizens. The pupiis of the United States 
make up about 22% of our population. 
The expenditures for education compare 
with those for carrying on the war and 
for relief, but, looking into the future, 
we know that education of today’s youth 
will be more important than either the 
war or relief. 

I am sure that you of your genera- 
tion want us to do each job just a little 
better than you are doing each job today. 
That is what you are trying to help us 
to do. That is progress. 

For convenience we have divided our 
discussion into four parts. The first one 
will include a general discussion of the 
topic, “Pupils are People.” In the second 
we will dwell on the importance of the 
library in the pupil’s life. In the third 
we will offer criticisms of our libraries 
and also suggestions for the betterment 
of those things which we have criticized. 
The fourth part will be a discussion open 
to the floor. 

Although we are only students today 
and are not authorities on many of the 
things about which we will talk, I think 
our thoughts will be of some value and 
interest for the fact that they are 
thoughts of students. 

Erica, would you care to begin the dis- 
cussion? 





* Rock Island Senior High School Forum: 
Robert Blair, Erica Wahlstrom, Gloria 
Lerner, Bruce Bonne, Lois Lundstedt, Alan 
Finkelstein. 


LEADER: ROBERT BLAIR* 


Erica Wahlstrom 


A great deal of publicity has been given 
to the pupils of today. Most of this pub- 
licity has been unfavorable, such as the 
emphasis on juvenile delinquency. Some 
people have come to the conclusion that 
the youth of today are wild and unruly, 
with no morals at all. But, before we 
blame anyone, we must realize that pupils 
are the reflection of their surroundings— 
the home, the parents, the church, the 
school, the community and even the li- 
brary. Each one of these things and 
many more, go to make up the environ- 
mental influences. If any of these have a 
particular characteristic or attitude, the 
pupil most generally carries the same 
characteristics or attitudes from one 
factor to the other. For instance, the 
prejudices of the parents are passed on 
to the children and from them to school 
and community life. This is true of 
racial and social prejudices in particular. 

Take any phase of adult life and you 
can most generally find the same thing 
in the life of a younger person. In the 
business world, for example, competition 
is high, and I know by experience that 
competition is high in school life, both 
in educational and social functions. In 
manner of speech, dress, behavior at the 
table, and so forth, the young students 
are imitators and nothing else. I want 
to get across the idea that pupils are hav- 
ing experiences like to that of grownups 
—they are living lives that have a great 
deal in common with the lives of adults. 

While we admit that there is a parallel 
between adult and school life and their 
experiences in their respective environ- 
ments, we must realize that some people 
experience the same things but react dif- 
ferently. In his book “Experiences in 
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Education,” John Dewey brings out this 
thought very well by saying—"“It is a 
great mistake to suppose, even tacitly, 
that the traditional schoolroom was not 
a place in which pupils had experience.” 
Then he goes on to say—‘How many 
students, for example, were rendered cal- 
lous to ideas, and how many lost the im- 
petus to learn because of the way in 
which learning was experienced by them? 
How many acquired special skill by 
means of automatic drill so that their 
power of judgment and capacity to act 
intelligently in new situations was 
limited? How many came to associate 
the learning process with ennui and bore- 
dom”?—In other words, school isn’t 
merely a matter of learning, but of gain- 
ing new experiences. 


We must get away from the idea that 
all youths are possible and probable de- 
linquents. Most of us realize that many 
young people of 17 and 18 years of age 
are serving in the armed forces, or held 
summer jobs very vital to the war effort. 
Even now, almost % of our students are 
working besides going to school. The 
youth of today are seriously thinking of 
the future. They realize that something 


must be done. After all, they are going 
to be adults in not so many years. The 


youth of today are the leaders of to- 
morrow. They are receiving their train- 
ing now, in school and outside of school, 
so that they may fit into their places with 
greater ease. While they are doing this, 
they are living their lives in their re- 
spective environments. 


Gloria Lerner 


The teen-agers of today will be the 
citizens of tomorrow. On their shoulders 
wil fall all future burdens. It is up to 
the older generation to help the younger 
generation prepare for this burden. 


In order to be a useful citizen a person 
must have independence. The first place 
where independence should be taught is 
in the home. Naturally because parents 
have brought their children up from in- 
fancy, it is hard for them to give their 
children freedom. But when a child 
reaches the age of fifteen or sixteen, this 
freedom should be given. 


Just about all people around this age 
have a weekly allowance. Parents make 
a mistake in this event by telling the 
child how to spend it. If the child makes 
a mistake in spending it, he will be learn- 
ing a lesson. Whereas, if he is told be- 
forehand, he is merely taking his parents 
advice. I naturally realize that parents 
certainly have to say no, but sometimes 
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this may go too far. In the case where 
some damage may occur if they don’t, 
then they naturally should. 

The next place for independence is in 
the school. Opinions are certainly a main 
part of independence. In the class room, 
if the teacher would have more discus- 
sions, more opinions would be formed. 


The library is certainly the place where 
opinions can be formed. Many people, 
though, do not know how to use it. When 
they are told to make a report, they sigh 
and think the teacher has given them a 
terrible task. If the pupils were taught 
how to use such things as Reader’s Guide 
and the Card Index, things would be bet- 
ter all the way around. 


Bruce Bonne 


What I believe to be a tragic fact in 
education today is that modern schools 
are built, such as we have here in Rock 
Island, costing the taxpayers millions of 
dollars, and yet when the pupils come 
they fail to accomplish*very much. I 
don’t mean to say that everyone fails in 
their studies, but they can’t retain what 
they do manage to learn. Another serious 
fault of high school people today is in- 
correct reading. Many are very slow 
readers and this naturally tends to cause 
trouble in all their classes. In connec- 
tion with this, Jean Betzner and Annie 
E. Moore in their book “Every Child and 
Books” state—“Today the lag in educa- 
tion is in learning to enlist the total 
reading power children possess at any 
given stage, and direct it to their own 
immediate and enduring pleasure and 
profit.” 


Now this is not all the fault of the 
pupil for from the first grade on up 
through high school the children are al- 
lowed to depend on their teachers. In 
the first grade all the child brings to 
school is himself. The teacher passes 
out pencils, crayons, paper, books, paste, 
and anything else that is necessary. 
While up in the middle grades, if a re 
port is assigned, the teacher goes to the 
library, gets all the necessary references 
and then supplies the pupil with all other 
information that is required for the re 
port. This, I think, is the real reason 
people don’t think of pupils as people, 
because they are unable to think for 
themselves. 


An effective way to get around these 
faults, I believe, would be to offer an 
actual course in the seventh or eighth 
grade, teaching how to use the library, 
correct reading, how to find reference ma- 
terials, and to think independently for 
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themselves. Dr. Briggs in his book 
“Secondary Education” suggests — “That 
librarians should take pupils in small 
groups and show what is in the library 
and how to use the library. Teachers 
should help with the job but the main job 
of acquainting the pupil with the library 
belongs to the librarian.” A course of 
this type would help tremendously in de- 
veloping better citizens for tomorrow and 
would make Pupils into People. 


One reason many people fail to use 
libraries is that they claim, “I’d rather 
see the movie than read the book,” and 
while there have been many fine movies 
made from books, we haven’t yet reached 
a place where a motion picture house 
can take the place of a well equipped li- 
brary. For while some books have had 
a great enough interest to insure a 
financial success for the movies, there are 
many, many fine and worthwhile books 
that could never find their way to the 
silver screen. 


An excellent way for libraries to arouse 
interest in the library would be to put on 
every week, over a local radio station, 
a radio book review of some new and 
worthwhile book. Most people don’t 
realize that libraries contain late editions, 
but think only of moth-eaten volumes of 
history and uninteresting old books. 
While a book report given every week 
or so would arouse public interest and 
do much toward getting more people to 
make use of their libraries. 


Lois Lundstedt 


I think the freedom of intelligence 
should be practiced. Schools should pro- 
mote a student’s thinking for himself, 
otherwise, he will be lost when the time 
comes when he must think for himself. 
Instead of a teacher assigning so many 
pages to read, or a certain article to 
outline, I think an assignment that lets 
a student go out for himself is much 
More beneficial in promoting individual 
thinking. 

The library is an excellent source to 
practice freedom of intelligence—that is, 
letting a student go out and use his in- 
genuity in finding material on certain 
subjects. Allowing this, the teacher can 
know a student’s ability and personality, 
and knowing this a teacher can present 
the facts in a way the students can un- 
derstand. John Dewey, author of “Ex- 
Perience and Education” says about this 
freedom of intelligence—“Without it is 
practically impossible for a teacher to 
gain knowledge of the individual with 
whom he is concerned” and “without this 
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insight there is only an accidental chance 
that the material of study and the meth- 
ods used in instruction will so come home 
to an individual that his development of 
mind and character is actually directed.” 

This‘freedom, and with the help of a 
librarian, will enable a student to become 
familiar with the library and its possibili- 
ties, for most knowledge is gained from 
books and the best source of books is the 
library. I think a pupil is someone and 
should be treated and allowed to think as 
an individual. 


Alan Finkelstein 


The first thing the Nazis did when they 
got in power was to burn the books op- 
posing their ideals in all the German 
university cities. In their place they put 
books preaching the Nazis doctrine of 
hatred. Not only was this carried out 
in Germany, but also in many of the 
occupied countries. In Paris a high 
German official went to the head libra- 
rian in one of the large libraries. He 
told him to make a list of all the books 
that were written by or about Jews. The 
librarian replied that this task would take 
over three years and the list would be 
over two blocks long. Therefore, instead 
of destroying them as he planned, the 
official told him not to loan out any of 
these books. These Nazis have warped 
the minds of the youth of Germany. They 
have instilled racial hatred, lust for 
power, mistrust, everything that opposes 
the laws of common decency. The Nazis 
have transformed normal children into 
bitter, defiant, heiling, puppets. They 
have used the power of the book for evil. 
But on the other hand, they can be used 
for good. The library should be a 
foundation of democracy, for the pen is 
one of the greatest, yet sometimes the 
neglected weapon of democracy. Too 
often the library neglects to put enough 
emphasis on books dealing with de- 
mocracy, social problems, civics, etc. 
There should be no apologies made for 
this type of book. When it arrives, why 
shouldn’t the cover be put up with the 
popular novels? The library should be 
an influence to stimulate thinking about 
these things and help to form a basis 
for healthy discussion. Remember these 
pupils are people who will be our citizens 
of tomorrow. 


Robert Blair 


One of the things which strikes me 
when I think of this topic is a certain 
inequality which exists. This inequality 
exists among different schools in differ- 
ent regions of the country and also 
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among pupils in individual schools. 

We are all aware of the fact that 
schools in some parts of the United 
States possess an income very much smal- 
ler than those in other parts. These 
schools with little money cannot be as 
well equipped as the schools with a large 
income—their teachers cannot be as com- 
petent. Such an inequality can be noticed 
even in our own state of Illinois between 
the schools of the northern and southern 
part of the state. I think, then, that the 
degree to which pupils are considered 
people would vary among such schools. 

In an individual school, some pupils 
may be considered people to a greater 
degree than other pupils. This is prob- 
ably due to differences in environment, 
personality, and grades, among other fac- 
tors, and, to some extent, natural en- 
dowment. I think there should be some 
attempt to increase the consideration 
given to those pupils who are not now 
considered as persons. While not neglect- 
ing those who give indication of having 
leadership ability (they usually receive 
special privileges anyway) the privileges 
and the level of intelligence of the re- 
mainder of the pupils should be given 
some attention. 


Erica Wahlistrom 

Another reason why people should use 
the libraries is that there are few home 
libraries now (and I question the fact 
that the well known home libraries of 
the past were all they were put up to be. 
They most generally included “Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac,” the Family Bible, the 
“Home Doctor” and a mail order cata- 
logue.) One reason for the lack of li- 
braries in the home is that many books 
printed today are not worth the expendi- 
ture of money and space. These books 
reflect the atmosphere of the moment and 
have no particular lasting value. “Fair 
Stood the Wind for France” and “Lost 
Island,” I think, are good examples of 
this. 


Gloria Lerner 

The main trouble with Rock Island 
School Library is that it is used as a 
study hall. When a person wants to 
study the people who are walking around 
disturb them. Because of that, the study 
hall teacher tells the person that is walk- 
ing around to sit down. Thus the library 
books do not benefit at all. 
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Another criticism is that of the large- 
ness of the library rooms. If each table 
was in a compact room, the person who 
was doing any type of investigative work 
could work so much easier and faster. 

A very good idea for libraries would be 
scrapbooks on different books. On each 
book there would be a review of the book 
and also the opinions for and against it. 
Thus, the person who was looking up the 
book would get not only a view of the 
plot of the book but also the opinions of 
different people toward the book. 


Erica Wahlstrom 


Criticism of our own library: 

1. Stacking books in back room or 
under desk. 
Many students don’t even know 
that books are there. There 
might be some reason for this, 
but I’m not aware of the fact. If 
there is, my most. humble apolo- 
gies to our library. 
Libraries closed after school. 
Many times there are faculty 
meetings in the library after 
school. I’m not denying the fac- 
ulty the right to use the library, 
but please don’t have discussion 
periods by faculty or others that 
keep students from using it as a 
study hall. 


Robert Blair 


I think that during the course of our 
discussion we have all decided that pupils 
are people. We have also come to the 
conclusion that the aim of education must 
be to make pupils independent—to make 
them able to do things for themselves. 
The library should and does have a very 
important part to play in making a young 
person independent. We all agree, too, 
that our libraries are doing a good job 
in spite of some things we think they 
could do better. We have offered a num- 
ber of criticisms of our libraries, but we 
hope you will accept them as kindly as 
they are offered. Thank you. 





PAPERS NOT AVAILABLE 


“This Above All” by L. B. Fisher, As- 
sistant High School Visitor, University 
of Illinois. 
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THE WORLD I LIVE IN 


By Lora E. 


To find the right materials that will 
answer a high school student’s need for 
“seeing the world he lives in” is a high 
challenge to a school librarian even in 
a year when aids and publications still 
abound despite war-time shortages. 

To find among the maze of publications 
those books that will give our present 
youth stability in an unstable world and 
lend them confidence and the will to make 
a better one requires all the skill and 
knowledge a librarian possesses of books 
and boys and girls and the society in 
which they live. She needs to know the 
varied interests and abilities of her youth- 
ful patrons, their school curriculum from 
broadest aims to detailed units, and the 
publications old and new which will fit 
these needs. For this demanding task 
she will want and need the cooperation 
of her faculty. Together they will wel- 
come the guideposts produced in the cur- 
rent year. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s “Our Young 
Folks,” a popular presentation of the find- 
ings of the National Youth Commission, 
is a stimulating discussion of modern 
youth and their problems; The National 
Society for the Study of Education Year- 
book, “Adolescence,” is another recent 
publication of interest to workers with 
young people. 

“Gateways to Readable Books,” by Ruth 
Strang and others, is a new departure in 
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bibliographies, being an annotated, graded 
list of books in many fields for adolescents 
who find reading difficult. The collection 
of 700 titles is organized under interest 
grouping marked with the level of reading 
ability ranging from fourth to ninth 
grade, but intended for adolescents. Li- 
brarians may differ about the placement 
of specific titles, but the emphasis put 
on reading comprehension rather than 
grade placement seems sound. 


One of the finest books that this year 
or many another has produced, is Paul 
Hazard’s “Books, Children and Men.” 
In unforgettable words (and for that 
Marguerite Mitchel, the translator, shares 
tribute) the author states a creed for all 
selections of books for youth. This dis- 
tinguished French scholar wants for chil- 
dren books that remain faithful to the 
very essence of art; books that give them 
respect for universal life, that respect 
play, that have the integrity to perpetuate 
their own faith in truth and justice. Not 
many books will measure up to Paul 
Hazard’s criteria, but his delightful his- 
tory and criticism of the world of chil- 
dren’s books should be a lasting inspira- 
tion for those who work with books and 
boys and girls. 


We are told in “Books, Children and 
Men,” that children’s books keep alive a 
sense of humility, that through them the 
universal republic of childhood is born, 
and that the whole world of children is 
tolerant. 
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TOLERANCE THROUGH BOOKS 


It was this spirit of tolerance or wish 
for it that seemed to be the predominat- 
ing theme of many of the new books pub- 
lished this fall. In book after book, some 
bluntly, some subtly, put the plea for tol- 
erance—tolerance of other races, of other 
beliefs, of other nations, of individuals 
for each other. Although I did not set 
out to form any such thesis, toleration 
of one’s fellow man seemed to sum up 
the major intent of most of the new 
books I read and examined. Through 
the courtesy of the Schools Department 
of the Chicago Public Library, I was able 
to read a good many of the fall’s new 
output of titles, although not as many 
as I would like. I need not tell this 
audience that librarians do have other 
things to do besides read all the new 
books. This emergence of tolerance as 
a prominent theme of so many authors 
should not be surprising in an age when 
a system based on intolerance has threat- 
ened the world. It is a theme worthy 
of our young folk’s consideration, and 
one well expressed in many of the new 
books. 

“Probing Our Prejudices,” a unit for 
high school students, by Hortense Powder- 
maker, a professor of anthropology, is an 
interesting little book replete with every- 
day examples designed to help high 
school students become aware of their 
prejudices, to understand their nature 
and origin, and to help reduce them. 
Further reading references and sources 
for getting more information are in- 
cluded. Although this small volume is 
designed for high school students, I think 
it would be most useful to the social 
studies teacher. 

Margaret Culkin Banning’s and Mabel 
Culkin’s new book, “Conduct Yourself 
Accordingly,” which is a book on good 
conduct rather than etiquette, makes a 
strong plea for Americans to show tolera- 
tion for other peoples when traveling, not 
to join the obnoxious tribe of Americans 
who loudly insist that “everything they 
left at home was better, freer, hotter, 
colder, saner than anything they found 
abroad.” There are other chapters in 
this book on the effect of war on Ameri- 
can conduct and the teaching of demo- 
cratic conduct. It will not be as popular 
as “Smarter and Smoother,” but will be 
useful in guidance and democracy units. 

But perhaps tolerance like good 
manners or character training may be 
better assimilated by the indirect manner 
than the direct method. Jeanette Eaton’s 
fine biography of Roger Williams, called 
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“Lone Journey,” is a stirring story of the 
man who fought on both sides of the 
Atlantic for individual and religious lib- 
erty, who established this freedom in the 
colony called Rhode Island. Roger 
Williams’ relations with the Indians 
showed an honesty and tolerance excep- 
tional among the early colonial leaders. 
In speaking of the Indian’s hospitality he 
remarked, “It is a strange truth that a 
man shall generally find more free enter- 
tainment and refreshment amongst the 
thousands that call themselves Chris- 
tians.” This would be an excellent biog- 
raphy to use in teaching the colonial 
period in United States history. Too 
often we pitch these biographies and his- 
torical novels to too young a group of 
students. When I hear senior students 
bored with history, I wish more of them 
could be induced to read the biographies 
and historical novels that would make the 
factual texts come alive. Books like 
“There Were Giants in the Land,” that 
excellent collective biography of twenty- 
eight historic Americans, by twenty-eight 
contemporary authorities, published by 
Farrar two years ago, can be real vitaliz- 
ers in the teaching of history. Many a 
lifelong student of history had his in- 
terest first awakened through a stirring 
biography or historical novel. 

Howard Fast’s “Freedom Road,” is a 
compelling novel of the reconstruction 
period with the setting a group of newly 
freed negroes on a South Carolina planta- 
tion. Their heart-breaking struggles to 
form a representative government with 
good laws for education and security 
make it a tale not easily forgotten. The 
characters are convincing and the his- 
torical background well done. 


“13 Against the Odds,” by Edwin Em- 
bree, is a good collective biography of 
negro leaders and artists. Included are 
such artists as Marion Anderson and 
Langston Hughes, Dubois and George 
Washington Carver, and many others. 

For a full length biography of the noted 
Negro scientist, the sympathetic portrayal, 
by Shirley Graham and George Lipscomb, 
“Dr. George Washington Carver; Scien- 
tist,” is a fine addition to the literature 
of noteworthy Americans. This book re- 
veals not only Dr. Carver’s magic with 
peanuts and sweet potatoes, but his great- 
ness of spirit in overcoming overwhelm- 
ing odds with kindness, humor and faith. 


A recent writer in the Horn Book, 
speaking on writing for youth, says em- 
phasis should be put on characters who 
do something to circumstances. George 
Washington Carver was one of these and 
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so was Elizabeth Blackwell, the “First 
Woman Doctor.” This biography, by 
Rachel Baker, reveals what tremendous 
prejudice and intolerance this pioneer 
woman doctor had to overcome while she 
was establishing the first school of nurs- 
ing in America, introducing a full four- 
year medical course in American medical 
schools, and founding the modern move- 
ment for preventative medicine. 

Some of the abuses and intolerances 
that reside even in present day American 
communities are brought out in Loula 
Erdman’s interesting story of teaching in 
a small town. In “Separate Star” we 
find the heroine, Gail Warren, a new 
teacher {full of zeal for a better education, 
struggling with the young principal 
against the apathy, reaction and rival 
factions in the townspeople. A _ catas- 
trophe finally wins for the students the 
well-equipped library, shop and home arts 
laboratory that the teachers had worked 
to acquire. The book is useful as a voca- 
tional novel, giving both the problems 
of teaching and the awards. 


A new text book that might well be 
used in guidance conferences, as well as 
home economic classes, is Adelaide Van 
Duzer’s “The Girl’s Daily Life.” The 
material ranges from beauty in clothes to 
Vitamin K, from health and fitness to 
serving buffet suppers. There are bibliog- 
raphies for pupils and teachers. The 
stated purpose of the book is to develop 
standards of living and appreciation to 
make the girl a more desirable member 
of society, to make her a better world 
citizen. 


BETTER WORLD RELATIONSHIPS 


In this making of better world relation- 
ships, the current yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council of Social Studies, entitled, 
“Citizens for a New World,” is important 
for social studies teachers and could be 
used with senior students. 


When once again the world’s attention 
is centered on plans for an international 
organization to maintain the peace, Gerald 
Johnson’s book, “Woodrow Wilson, the 
Unforgettable Figure Who Has Returned 
to Haunt Us,” is timely. A simple text 
and many excellent pictures should insure 
wide use of this book among the history 
students. 


Outstanding among the many books on 
the war is Josephine Blackstock’s “Island 
on the Beam,” a well written story of the 
heroic seige of Malta. An appealing set 
of characters include two Maltese chil- 
dren, Pietro and Geckos, an English boy, 
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John, the Scotch gunner, Sandy, with a 
weakness for “old Ma,” a statue of Queen 
Victoria that stands through all the 
bombing. In the last chapter David, the 
RAF flier, looks ahead with Pietro to the 
day “when a chap won’t have to look be- 
hind when he flies, when a shadow on the 
sea will mean just moonlight.” 

One of the best love stories with a war 
setting is Nevil Shute’s “Pastoral,” 
which centers around the crew of R for 
Robert at a Wellington bomber station 
in England. There are Peter Marshall, 
the pilot who liked to fish for pike, the 
co-pilot Gunnar Frank, a Dane from 
Copenhagen, and the rear’ gunner, 
Sergeant Phillips, who liked to fish for 
roach, a crew who with fifty missions to 
their credit wear secret armor, “the 
secret armor of a quiet mind.” The 
crew’s unit is temporarily shattered with 
the captain’s falling in love with 
Gervaise Robertson, a section officer in 
the WAAF. But all ends well, and in an 
exciting final chapter Peter brings in his 
crippled plane. The book presents a 
charming love story for the girls, and an 
exciting flying tale for both sexes. 

Among the factual books on the war 
Elizabeth Conger’s “American Tanks and 
Tank Destroyers” will be in great de- 
mand with its description of tanks, heavy, 
medium, and light and the small fry, 
jeeps, peeps, and seeps. The index 
shows such interesting items as bazookas, 
belly floppers, doodle bugs and ducks. 
We are told with a few changes the peep 
can be converted into a power unit to 
operate machinery for milking cows, and 
with a simple shift of the gears it can be 
used as a work horse in low gear or as a 
passenger car in regular gear. 

That these tall inventions of the war 
may some day make tall tales is indi- 
cated in Walter Blair’s “Tall Tale 
America,” a chronological account of the 
fabulous heroes in our history. There 
are old favorites like the yarns about 
Davy Crockett and Mike Fink, and the 
contemporary tale of the enemy force 
that stormed a hill when told but one 
Marine defended it, but soon retreated 
yelling, “You lied to us—there are two 
Marines up there.” This humorous his- 
tory is an addition to but not a substi- 
tute for Irwin  Shapiro’s “Yankee 
Thunder; the Legendary Life of Davy 
Crockett” published earlier in the year. 
“Yankee Thunder” should make good 
reading aloud with its rip snorting pre- 
posterousness. 

In “Pilgrim’s Way” John Buchan calls 
this humour of ours our native genius for 
overstatement, “a high-coloured, imag- 
inative paradoxical extravagance,” 
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whereas the British gift is for under- 
statement. He illustrates with the fol- 
lowing story. “On the western front in 
1918 two divisions, British and Ameri- 
can, aligned side by side suffered a heavy 
shelling. An American sergeant de- 
scribed it in racy and imaginative speech 
which would have been appropriate to 
the Day of Judgment. A British sergeant 
merely observed that “Kaiser ’ad been a 
bit ’asty.” Each had a twinkle in his 
eye; each in his national idiom was mak- 
ing frightfulness endurable by domesti- 
cating it.” Although a few seasons old, 
“Pilgrim’s Way” is well worth the atten- 
tion of any of your teachers or better 
student readers who have missed it. The 
final chapter on “My America” is as in- 
spiring a tribute as I know. 

Stephen Vincent Benet’s “America” is 
another appreciation of our country that 
might give deeper meaning to the stu- 
dent’s study of a history text book. 
Benet includes our faults and failures as 
well as our virtues. 

For local history Dorsha Hayes’ “Chi- 
cago” gives a vivid picture of the city’s 
rapid growth. In 1823 a scientific expedi- 
tion looking over the site of Chicago re- 
ported the “climate inhospitable, soil 
sterile, scenery monotonous and unin- 


viting,” altogether discouraging to future 
population! 

Milo Quaif’s “Lake Michigan” sketches 
in fact and story the panorama of its de- 


velopment from the early birch canoe 
voyages to the present epic runs of the 
heavily laden ore boats, and the history 
of the cities that grew up along its 
shores. 


An interesting picture of a nation of 
seafarers and fishermen is given in 
Elizabeth Colman’s “Portugal; Wharf of 
Europe.” Among the many excellent 
photographs in the book are the fisher- 
men’s catch at the beach and the 
Portuguese fisherwomen carrying heavy 
loads on their heads with dignity, beau- 
ties in any language. Such pictured ac- 
counts of other lands should enable the 
students to better see the one world in 
which he lives. 

For a swiftly moving, well-written tale 
of adventure in the War of 1812 Arm- 
strong Sperry’s “Storm Canvas” will be 
liked by the boys. Under the com- 
mand of the gallant Captain Tom Blythe 
there are exciting sea battles aboard the 
frigate, Thunderbolt, and _ hair-breadth 
escapes from the villainous Black and 
Hooker, the Quislings of their day. 

A better than usual girl’s story of the 
present day is Dorothy Bird’s “Granite 
Harbor” depicting a high school girl’s ad- 
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justment from her native Texas to the 
cold regions of upper Michigan. New 
friends, frost carnivals, and ski meets 
bring their compensations. 


A book to delight a lady’s heart is 
Helen Ferris’ collection of love poems, 
romantic ballads, and chivalrous tales in 
“Love’s Enchantment,” illustrated with 
Vera Brock’s lovely drawings. There are 
old favorites like “Lady Clare” and 
“The Highwayman,” and less well known 
tales like “Young Charlotte.” In this 
tragic tale the young girl would not heed 
her mother’s warning to dress warmly, 
but went off to the ball in a sleigh with 
young Charles wearing only a silken 
cloak. Alas! She freezes to death. The 
poem ends with this admonition: 


Young ladies think of this fair girl 
And always dress aright 

And never venture thinly clad 

On such a wintry night. 


The poster size poetry broadsides pub- 
lished by Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore are a welcome addition to a 
library’s poetry collection. These at- 
tractively printed broadsides may be ob- 
tained in sets of fifty or less. 


Perhaps the book on our list today 
that best answers Paul Hazard’s criteria 
of truth and beauty is the Heritage Press 
edition of Kenneth Graham’s “Wind in 
the Willows” with its enchanting pictures 
by Arthur Rackham. This is one to add 
to that small collection of beautiful books 
that every library should own. 


New books is all we have time to talk 
of this afternoon, but of course books are 
but a part of the varied materials needed 
in the modern school library. There will 
need to be wide use of pamphlets, “peri- 
odicals, prints, maps, recordings, films 
and other audio-visual aids.” One recent 
bibliography of free and inexpensive 
learning materials is Field Study No. 9, 
published by the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, selling for twenty-five cents. 
The Recordings Division of the New 
York University Film Library has issued 
an interesting catalogue of selected edu- 
cational recordings. There is much of 
interest to librarians in the pamphlet on 
audio-visual aids in the English Class- 
room published by the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 

To obtain the books and materials that 
will enable our students to see the world 
they live in first requires funds, funds 
that will usually be forthcoming when 
the school has an administrator that un- 
derstands the importance of having a 
wide variety of reading materials in his 
library. “This above all” is needed. 
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THIS ABOVE ALL 


By Sopure A. THEILGAARD* 


It is my privilege this afternoon to 
have a topic that may be interpreted in 
many ways. “This above all” was, you 
may remember, the subject assigned in 
early issues of the program of this meet- 
ing. “This above all” might mean that 
the administrator is of major importance, 
or that the librarian stands in first rank. 
It might mean that the library should 
hold the top place in the school, or it 
might mean that the school office is to be 
first. Now we shall never know the in- 
tention of the program makers, because 
this speaker eagerly seizes upon the topic 
to make it say to you that “This above 
all,” is the year in which we are meeting 
young people in our schools and in the 
libraries, that “This above all,” is the 
year in which we have opportunity to 
reach some of these young people and to 
open wide to them the magic door of 
books, or to close it forever. 

“But,” some will object, “young people 
in these wartime years will certainly 
read, “without the help of a librarian.” 
You are not concerned as librarians 
with the utilitarian reading that covers 
the street-car ads, and “The Shopping 
News,” nor yet the funnies and “True 
Confessions.” We are all concerned with 
the reading that opens new doors of ex- 
perience and wide avenues of interpreta- 
tion through which young people may 
tread again, the ways of the age-old and 
ever-new joys and sorrows of mankind. 
Young people in this day may not read 
such books, though many of them, it is 
true, will have occasion to read and to 
write, in the fearful days of war news 
items and letters that are almost literally 
inscribed in blood. 

Here is precisely another reason for 
interpreting “This above all” to mean 
that we have only this present time in 
which to offer help to young people in our 
schools. These days of school go all too 
fast, and our bold plans for the future 
may crash into nothingness when John 
goes to war, and Susan goes to the fac- 
tory, to the office, or to the shop. They 
go, I need scarcely remind you, before 
we know that they are outward-bound. 

I am among those who have heard vet- 
erans of another war offer both praise 
and indictment for the education that 
preceded. I would like to forget the bit- 
ter words of one young Britisher who 
before a Woman’s Club audience told of 
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his last school days at a great public 
school. 

“On that day late in May of 1914,” he 
said, “we sat in the Chapel where so 
many boys before us had carved initials 
on the backs of the dark oak benches. 
The high arches of the ceiling and the 
heavy beams spanned the room over us. 
The sun shown through the tall windows 
and glinted on the sleek heads and the 
round white collars of the boys in the 
row before me. 

“In the pulpit the head master was 
giving the last chapel speech of the term. 
He spoke that day on the rights and ob- 
ligations of masters and servants. He 
wished, he said, to be certain that we 
were prepared to meet the responsibilities 
that would soon be ours as landed pro- 
prietors. 

“That class never returned to school, 
and the only land ever held by many of 
the boys who that day heard the head- 
master, was the handful of the soil of 
France that they clutched as they fell. 

“We boys that day had need of some 
word about that day, not about the or- 
dered future that was never to be ours.” 


EFFECTIVE FORCE 


“This above all,” then, let us here take 
to mean that we shall think first about 
the steps we, as administrators and as 
librarians, may take now to make the 
library a more effective force for the 
welfare and happiness of the pupils now 
in our high schools. 

First, we need to look at the pupils. 
Here is Hazel, who chooses to go to the 
library because the Study Hall teacher 
is too fussy about potato chips. Hazel 
has her bag of chips hidden under the 
porch purse that she carries, and in the 
purse she has a few pages torn, while her 
friend wasn’t looking, from Lucille’s copy 
of “True Confession.” To Hazel the 
library is a refuge from the study-hall 
teacher. 

Watch Hazel. She goes to the magazine 
rack, and if you happen by her table a 
little later you will see that the sheets 
from “True Confession” are held within 
the approved magazine, the potato chip 
bag is open in Hazel’s lap, and she 
munches away happily. This is free 
reading. 

At the card catalogue Phyllis is ex- 
pertly going after the subject-index, then 
heading directly for the appropriate sec- 
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tion of the room to get her book. Over 
at the pamphlet file, Mary Anne is work- 
ing with assurance, while Stella goes pur- 
posefully to the reference section. These 
pupils have a definite assignment to meet 
and they know how to do it. 

In another part of the library, parti- 
tioned from the main room by two sec- 
tions of shelving, Miss E. meets with her 
entire English class. They are finding 
material on the English Essay. Miss E. 
moves freely about the group, guiding 
them, sometimes offering general instruc- 
tion to the entire class. This is a super- 
vised reading group. 

“Where are the boys?” you ask, “They 
have not all gone to war.” The school 
library I am describing is not in your 
school. It is in the one with which I am 
most familiar, and that happens to be 
in a school for girls. However, you will 
find in any high school library, these 
three groups of readers: first, those who 
come in order to evade a worse fate, 
Hazel of the potato chips and the “True 
Confession” pages; secondly, those who 
know how to use the library as a source 
of specific information; thirdly, those who 
are reading under direct supervision. 

A fourth group of readers is ‘all too 
small, and its members cannot readily be 
identified. They are the pupils who 
come because they have acquired a love 
for books. They are the ones who, 
having once learned the magic of books, 
have through them found new pathways 
to meaning. 

Do you remember the thrill of an 
autumn morning, when first you walked 
among the book-stacks of a library in 
your own high school? Do you remember 
that girl, in a dress long outmoded, that 
girl who wore perhaps a Peter Thompson 
or a middy-blouse and a navy pleated 
skirt? In any event, she wore a dress, 
not a bandanna, a sweater, or slacks. Do 
you remember discovering the magic of 
a library? Then you know that we can 
do nothing better for our high school 
pupils today than to have them learn to 
use the library and to enjoy it. I have 
no sure way to chart that road to enjoy- 
ment, but I do know that certain markers 
are indispensable. First, to make the 
room usable it must be accessible, with 
an equipment that is adequate, and a pro- 
gram that is planned to make the library, 
not an accessory, but an integral factor 
in the school program. 

A library is accessible when it is ade- 
quate in floor space, furnishings, and 
reading matter—adequate to accommodate 
in one sitting a fair proportion of the 
school’s membership. What that propor- 
tion should be is an open question. 
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THE MATTER OF ADEQUACY 


I have recently heard of an adroit, but 
to me an unsatisfactory solution of this 
matter of adequacy. A school in a com- 
munity near a war plant had a growing 
population. The library was small. The 
librarian solved the problem of adequacy 
by admitting to the library only those of 
high scholarship standing, “To him that 
hath shall be given,” was literally true 
here, but the ones that “had not” were 
apparently to have no chance at all. 


Dr. Leonard Shores, in a speech that I 
cannot forget, though I heard it five years 
ago, presented a plan for a school library 
that seemed, at first hearing, fantastic. 
Dr. Shores, speaking as a librarian before 
a group of school administrators, sug- 
gested that the library should occupy not 
less than one-fourth of the floor space of 
the school building. Some of his bearers 
gasped. Others commented, “Of course, 
that’s a librarian talking.” Others asked, 
“What’s he planning to do with the regu- 
lar subjects?” The plan has merit, and 
not for librarians only. If we recognize 
the fact that reading is the tool by which 
we learn of experience that has been re- 
corded for us by thinkers great and 
small, that books are the repository of 
such experience, and that libraries are 
designed to organize books for use, then 
we may concede that one-fourth of the 
school space is a fair allocation. 


Many school: administrators have a far 
different interpretation of the place of the 
library. Let me tell you two tales that 
have recently come to my attention. I 
am sure you could match them. In one 
town not far away to the north of us, 
the library was closed, because the 
librarian was qualified to teach mathe- 
matics, and no teachers were available 
for the subject. In another, not far to 
the south, the librarian, in order to help 
the Board of Education in a _ budget- 
cutting effort, agreed to dispense with her 
assistant. A short time later, the Dean 
of Girls left to enter the WAC, and the 
librarian took on the Dean’s duties. Next 
the school nurse entered the service of 
the Armed Forces. The nurse was indis- 
pensable, because the school is in an iso- 
lated location where most of the pupils 
must be transported by bus, and, in many 
families, both parents are employed. For 
these reasons, pupils who are ill must 
remain at school until the end of the day, 
when the bus leaves on regular schedule. 
Well, the rest-room adjoined the Dean’s 
Office, so the course was obvious. Today, 
that librarian is her own assistant. She 
is also Dean of Girls and Acting School 
Nurse. 
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I am not advocating such a telescopic 
program, but it does show a concept that 
is directly opposed to Dr. Shores. Some- 
where between the two we may find a 
working concept of the school library and 
librarian. 

Let me confess that I was among those 
who thought Dr. Shores a bit extreme, 
but in the five years intervening since 
my hearing his presentation, I have 
found it imperative, despite budget-cut- 
ting, to extend the library services in 
Flower High School. 

I mention our own experience because 
it is, after all, the only school library of 
which I can speak with the conviction of 
actual practice. 

We have run the gamut of budget cut- 
ting in our library staff from one librarian, 
and two assistants, to one librarian and 
one assistant, and now to one librarian 
and pupil assistants. However, we have 
set up in the school building, four addi- 
tional libraries; each with card cata- 
logues, and checking system. One library 
provides current books for reading in the 
Current Literature Unit of the Fourth 
Year English course. Another library, 
available for use in three connecting 
rooms, serves eighteen classes in social 
science. A third library consists of books 
offering a very simple vocabulary, and 
selected for use by classes in remedial 
English. The fourth library is a profes- 
sional shelf designed for use by teachers 
who are interested in improving the read- 
ing habits of pupils. 


THE WORK OF THE LIBRARIAN 


A question immediately arises. Are we 
not turning over to teachers the work of 
the librarian? Yes, we are doing that, in 
a sense. Would it not be wiser to extend 
the libraries? Perhaps, but unless we 
show the need for more library service, 
we shall never extend libraries. 

We, as administrators and as librarians, 
have questions, both great and small, to 
answer about our libraries. Our whole 
educational policy is, in fact, expressed in 
the library. Are we traditionalists or ex- 
perimentalists? Do we believe that the 
ultimate has been achieved in our current 
organization of the school course by sub- 
jects and by more subjects, or do we con- 
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ceive a new organization of the high 
school curriculum to be feasible? 

Then we have also lesser questions to 
decide. 

Who should provide the display for the 
exhibit case in the library? 

Who should order the library books 
and the periodicals? 

Who should give the orientation lessons 
in use of the library? 

Who should be responsible for order in 
the library? 

Should all library attendance be op 
tional? 

We shall all have to do some re-think- 
ing about these and other aspects of our 
library practice—not in terms of our own 
jobs, but in terms of the end-products in 
young lives. We cannot afford, in these 
hard days of international calamity, to 
take a narrow, self-saving, attitude. We 
shall all, administrators, librarians, teach- 
ers—have to get together and to give 
together, yielding our professional identi- 
ties, even, for the general good. 

This audience may be shocked at the 
notion of yielding professional identity 
by having others take over a portion of 
the librarian’s work. I believe I know 
how you feel, because I had a similar ex- 
perience at a recent conference where it 
was suggested that it should be entirely 
feasible to have a highly efficient school 
without a building and without a faculty. 
I judge that meant dispensing also with 
the administrative officers of the school! 

The leader of this aggressive conference 
offered suggestions for replacing the out- 
moded building and the “expendable” 
staff. He suggested that, instead of the 
building, a distributing and recording 
center be set up, with a traffic manager to 
route pupils to various museums, lecture 
halls, stores, factories—and, yes, even to 
libraries. The general idea seemed to be 
that school buildings and school faculties 
involved an indefensible duplication of 
the educational facilities already made 
available in other civic institutions. The 
idea has fearful implications. I mention 
it here only in the attempt to sting you 
into denying the feasibility of the plan- 
denying, not only in words, but in acts 
that shall make the school and its library 
ever more indispensable in the lives of 
young people. 
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We Must March 
PANEL DISCUSSION. LEADER: EUNICE SPEER* 


I. School library services to the com- 


munity. 
A. Develop readers and library us- 
ers. 
1. Get reading down to child’s 
level. 


2. Provide “bait” for non-reader. 
= 


3. Glamorize library and sell it 
to young people. 


B. Acquaint students with the pub- 
lic library and its facilities. 
1. Visits to public library. 
2. Use of its resources. 

C. Assist students to live in war- 
time by providing 
1. War information. 
2. War background materials. 


3. Material on civilian problems 
brought on by war. 


4. Provision for air-age mate- 
rials. 


5. Development of American at- 
titudes. 


6. Recreational reading. 
D. Prepare students for peace-time 


living. 
1. Provide new type materials 
in— 


a. Biography. 

b. Science. 

ce. Vocations and ca- 
reers. 

2. Provide good usable consti- 
tutional materials of every 
kind. 

3. Make library an index of 
type of instruction given. 


* Assistant Librarian and Assistant Pro- 


fessor, [Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal. Other panel members: Thelma 
VanNess, Librarian, Withers Public Library, 


Bloomington; Margaret Noble, Librarian, 
Bloomington High School; Mrs. Pearle K. 
Sutherland, Vocational Guidance, Office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field; Morton Riesman, Principal, Manheim 
School, Melrose Park; Herman Ylvisaker, 
Principal, Leyden Community High School, 
Franklin Park. 


II. 


III. 


E. 


F. 


Prepare students for service in 

the armed forces. 

1. Information. 

2. Materials for courses in pre- 
induction training. 

Assist returning veterans in ad- 

justing to civilian living. 


Areas for cooperation between school 
and public libraries. 

A. Service to veterans. 

B. 


Service to children of commu- 
nity. 
1. Definite program to help stu- 
dents learn to use public 
library. 
2. Familiarity with work of 
school. 
3. Supplementing of school col- 
lections. 
a. High school. 
b. Elementary school. 
Service to parents. 
1. Consumer education. 
2. Guidance materials. 
Service to community through 
a strong library organization 
which works together as a unit 
on community problems. 
Guidance program— 
1. Counsel. 
a. Vocational. 
b. Social. 
ec. Emotional. 
d. Post-war adjustment. 
2. Material — books, pamphlets, 
etc. 


Contact with community agencies. 


Ho ANP 


Public library. 

Parent-teacher association. 

Forums, meetings, movies spon- 

sored for public attendance. 

Publicity in school and local 

papers. 

Active librarian. 

1. Identification with commu- 
nity activities. 

2. Acquisition of information on 
community agencies and ac- 
tivities. 

3. Receptivity to new ideas. 
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III. 


IV. 
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Experimenting Together 


SYMPOSIUM. LEADER: 


I. What the classroom teacher expects 
from the librarian.—Collateral mate- 
rial, pamphlet material. 

II. What the classroom teacher expects 
from the librarian.—Best sellers, 
reading guidance. 

III. What the classroom teacher expects 
from the librarian.—Service:—speed 
in securing materials and in getting 
them ready for circulation, an- 
nouncement of arrival of new mate- 
rials, building the well rounded 
library, amount of assistance to be 
given student. 

IV. What the classroom teacher expects 
from the librarian.—Classroom li- 
brary. 

Library’s responsibility to teachers 
professionally. 

V. What the classroom teacher expects 
from the librarian.—Special fields— 
increasing emphasis on health and 
physical education. 

As the leader, I emphasized the fullest 
use of the library for development of 
pupil reading interests in a personal way, 
as well as for the enrichment of class- 
room teaching. Integrating the use of 
library materials with classroom teaching 
was the keynote of the panel discussion. 

Above all, it was felt that the school 
librarian needs to sell the potentialities 
of the library to the teachers so that the 
enthusiasm of the teachers will reach out 
via the classroom to every boy and girl 
in the school. 

Mr. Moser: 

To a social studies teacher one of the 
more important ways in which a library 
can supply valuable cooperation is 
through a well organized pamphlet col- 
lection. Its topical arrangement makes 
this material readily accessible. Its low 
cost makes it possible for the library to 
provide timely supplementary materials. 
Its small size and attractive format pro- 
vide a psychological appeal for students 
who make full length books on social 
questions forbidding. By familiarizing 
students with this kind of material in 
high school, we may help establish this 
habit in their after-school career. 

An important source for this material 
is the Weekly Checklist of United States 


Government Publications. The Town 

* Librarian, Drummer Township High 
School, Gibson City. Other members in 
panel discussion: Mr. Moser, Miss Rausch, 
Miss Steketee, Miss Stephens, Mr. England— 
faculty members of Leyden Community High 
School, Franklin Park. 


EVELYN DUERINGER* 


Meeting of the Air, The Northwestern 
University Reviewing Stand, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table, and 
Public Affairs pamphlets are extremely 
valuable. The materials published by 
the Russell Sage Foundation and the 
League of Women Voters are also not to 
be missed. 

Pamphlet material is of little value if 
it is not readily available to all depart- 
ments of the school. Social studies is not 
the only field in which this kind of ma- 
terial may be put to use. 

Miss Steketee: 

One of the most valuable services which 
the library can render the classroom 
teacher is the speedy ordering and pre- 
paring for circulation of materials which 
the teacher requests. Timeliness is of 
vital importance in many instances and 
if the psychological moment for intro- 
ducing a book or pamphlet is lost, then 


* the material loses much of its value. The 


war has made this objective a difficult 
one to attain, but at least it is a goal 
worth working toward. 

Librarians will find, too, that the 
teacher appreciates the librarian’s an- 
nouncing the arrival of new materials. 
A list which the teacher can have at 
hand will prevent her from missing books 
of interest to her. The good librarian 
will notice gaps in particular fields of the 
book collection and help fill them in. 

Another problem of library service is 
the amount of assistance which the 
librarian should give the student in refer- 
ence work. When the teacher has noti- 
fied the librarian in advance of the 
problem facing the class, she has a right 
to expect that the librarian will be ready 
and willing to offer the necessary guid- 
ance. 

Miss Rausch: 

The English teacher is constantly try- 
ing to improve reading tastes. In order 
to attain her objective she needs to take 
into account the needs of average readers, 
the needs of slow readers, and last, but 
not least, the needs of older and better 
readers. One of the main concerns of 
upper-classmen at Leyden seem to be 
“What are good books?” Realizing that 
they must move away from juvenile fic- 
tion they turn to the best sellers lists and 
then wonder why the library does not 
provide these titles. This concern with 
“good books” illustrates the motive of the 
prestige value which reading can supply. 
While not the most desirable of motives 
perhaps, its drive should be utilized for 
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other values may easily become by- 
products. Best sellers should be provided 
for this group, though not indescrim- 
inately. Another query or concern of 
busy high school boys and girls is “What 
can I read for history?” Historical novels 
which can satisfy the reading require- 
ments of both English and history at once 
are an essential part of a high school 
book collection. 

It has been suggested by a number of 
our juniors that some of the adult books 
in our collection be set aside on a 
separate shelf so that they may more 
readily make their selection. We all have 
become acutely aware of the problems of 
our many students who read with diffi- 
culty and little pleasure. True it is that 
their needs are grave and our libraries 
must supply them with easy material 
which is not at the same time offensively 
juvenile. But we must not forget the 
exceptional student. For example, last 
year one of the sophomore boys at Ley- 
den read War and Peace. It may be that 
War and Peace will not leave the shelves 
again for years, but such books should 
be ready for the occasional exceptional 
student who can profit by them. 

Miss Stephens: 

Some students have an aversion to the 
library because they do not know how to 
use it. The librarian can not possibly 
know the needs of all the students. There- 
fore it is the classroom teacher’s job to 
assist’ the librarian in bringing students 
and books together. 

The use of the single textbook has been 
widely discredited. The student should 
be given the opportunity of using several 
sources and evaluating the material he 
has collected. This method suggests to 


him that the ideas of a given author are: 


not necessarily gospel, and also acquaints 
him with a number of viewpoints. A 
teacher who attempts to use this method 
will of necessity draw upon the resources 
of the library and in so doing must avoid 
a number of pitfalls. To secure efficient 
service he must first consult the librarian 
in advance. Just the mechanics of as- 
sembling a book truck for a temporary 
classroom library takes time. And when 
the teacher asks for material far enough 
in advance, four weeks at least in this 
day of slow mail and slow service, his 
chance of getting the materials he needs 
improves’ rapidly. By notifying the 


librarian ahead of time of general assign- 
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ments which will send classes to the 
library for information, the teacher not 
only can make life easier for the librarian 
(we all know the student who emerges 
from the classroom with an idea of the 
assignment that is as clear as mud), but 
also can insure the student’s returning to 
class with the required material. 

An up and coming school demands up 
and coming teachers who are well in- 
formed in both current and professional 
affairs. The teacher can not expect the 
school library to provide professional 
books and magazines in her subject field, 
but education books are expensive and 
few teachers can afford to buy both gen- 
eral and subject-field educational publi- 
cations. General educational materials 
should be provided by the school library 
as in small towns especially the library 
is the only source of such materials. 
Among titles that should be considered 
for the professional collection of the high 
school library are the following: Rugg, 
Democracy and the Curriculum; Spears, 
Emerging High School Curriculum; 
Zachry, Emotion and Conduct in Adoles- 
cence; Brown, Everyday Problems in 
Classroom Management ; Umstadt, Second- 
ary School Teaching; Dewey, Experience 
and Education; Skinner and Langefelt, 
An Introduction to Modern Education; 
Bell, Youth Tell Their Story; McKnown, 
Extracurricular Activities. Professional 
magazines might include Education Di- 
gest, Nation’s Schools, School Activities, 
Curriculum Journal and The Clearing 
House. 


Mr. England: 


The library does not belong to the 
social studies and English departments 
alone. Special fields, such as physical 
education, can well take advantage of 
library resources. The health of our 
boys and girls is of paramount concern 
to today’s schools. The library can do 
its share to create the desired mind-set 
by publicizing its pamphlets and other 
health materials through the daily school 
bulletin. Colorful posters illustrating 
good health practices can be displayed 
effectively in the library. There is a 
wealth of material available in this field. 
Among the recent books that should not 
be overlooked are the Navy Aviation 
Physical Training Manuals published by 
the United States Naval Institute at An- 
napolis, Maryland. 
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CURRENT BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Baker, Rachel, 
Messner, $2.50. 

Banning, M. C., Culkin, M. L., Conduct 
yourself accordingly; Harper, $2.00. 

Beard, Charles, Beard, Mary, Basic his- 
tory of the United States; New Home 
Library, 69c. 

Bird, Dorothy, Granite harbor; Macmil- 
lan, $2.00. 

Blackstock, Josephine, 
Beam; Putnam, $2.50. 

Blair, Walter, Tall tale America; a 
legendary history of our humorous 
heroes; Coward-McCann. 

Coblentz, C. C., Bells of Leyden sing; 
Longmans, $2.25. 

Colman, Elizabeth, Portugal; 
Europe; Scribner, $1.50. 
Conger, E. M., American tanks and tank 

destroyers; Holt, $2.00. 
Duff, Annis, Bequest of wings (about 
children, not for them); Viking, $2.00. 
Eaton, Jeanette, Lone Journey; the life 
of Roger Williams; Harcourt, $2.50. 
Embree, E. R., 13 against the odds; 
Viking, $2.75. 
Erdman, L. G., Separate star; Longmans, 


First woman doctor; 


Island on the 


wharf of 


$2.50. 

Fast, Howard, Freedom road. 

Ferris, Helen, Love’s' enchantment; 
Doubleday, $2.50. 

Foster, Genevieve, Abraham Lincoln’s 


world; Scribner, $3.00. 

Graham, Shirley, & Lipscomb, George, 
Dr. George Washington Carver; Mess- 
ner, $2.50. 


Grahame, Kenneth, Wind in the willows, 
illus., Arthur Rackham; Heritage Press, 
$3.00. 

Greenwood, David, Down to Earth: 
Mapping for everybody; Holiday, $4.00. 

Hazard, Paul, Books, Children & Men; 
Horn Book, $3.00. 

Hayes, D. B., Chicago; Messner, $2.75. 

Hunt, E. M., ed., Citizens for a new 
world; National Council for the Social 
Studies, $2.00. 

Johnson, G. W., Woodrow Wilson; Harper, 
$2.00. 

McCracken, Kenneth, Baby Flat-Top; 
Farrar, $2.00. 

Meadowcroft, E. L., Silver for General 
Washington; Crowell, $2.00. 

Powdermaker, Hortense, Probing our 
prejudices; Harper, $1.00. 

Quaife, M. M., Lake Michigan; 
Merrill, $3.50. 

Shapiro, Irwin, Yankee Thunder; the 
legendary life of Davy Crockett; Mess- 
ner, $2.50. 

Shute, Nevil, Pastoral; Morrow, $2.50. 
Sperry, Armstrong, Storm Canvas; Wins- 
ton, $2.50. 
Strang, Ruth, 

books. 

Urmston, Mary, Plain clothes Patricia; 
Doubleday, $2.00. 

Van Duzer, Adelaide, Girl’s daily life; 
Lippincott. 

Wood, L. N., Raymond L. Ditmars; Mess- 
ner, $2.50. 


Bobbs- 


Gateways of readable 


Pupils Are People 
STUDENT PANEL* 


This discussion is concerned with the 
problem: What do high school students 
have a right to expect from the library, 
and in-turn, what are the responsibilities 
of the student to the library? 

Our teachers have given a few sugges- 
tions with which we agree as to the types 
of material desirable in the library. They 
deal chiefly with classroom subjects. But 
to us recreational reading is of main 
concern. The greater the selection we 
have to choose from, the easier it is to 
widen our fields of reading. We have 
found that a special rack for the newest 
books is greatly appreciated by all the 
students and used extensively. 


Another library service that has proven 
invaluable here at Leyden is the use of 
conference rooms, not only for confer- 
ences about our class work, but also for 
extracurricular committee meetings. A 
librarian interested in the outside activi- 
ties of the students helps to bind students 


_* Leyden Community High School, Frank- 
lin Park. 


and library more closely together. Some 
of our students have expressed interest in 
a debate team. The library might very 
well sponsor this since all the facilities 
are readily available. 

Now for our duties to the library. 
Helping the librarian with the care of the 
library can be fun. Acting as library as- 
sistants is a good way for freshmen to 
become acquainted with the resources of 
the library and to become acquainted 
with upper classmen. Last year the as- 
sistants and some of the other students 
interested in the library organized as a 
club, the Bibliomaniacs. Included in our 
program was a visit to the Chicago Public 
Library and the Lakeside Press. 

Groups of students could take over one 
of the bulletin boards for a certain period. 
Social studies classes could keep us up-to- 
date on current events, preparing a spe- 
cial display on important events as, for 
example, the election. When the students 
have a share in caring for their library 
there will be a closer relationship be- 
tween the two. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY CLINIC 


KANKAKEE HIGH SCHOOL, KANKAKEE 
October 20-21 


Irving Munson, Superintendent 
R. Y. Allison, Principal 

Lottie Skidmore, Librarian 
Evalene V. Kramer,* Coordinator 











AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


By Ciara Ioan Mores* 


“The world I live in,” or more specifi- 
cally, “Audio-Visual Aids in the High 
School Library,” is the topic under dis- 
cussion. 

Perhaps it would be best to begin with 
a satisfactory definition of audio-visual 
aids. Dent defines it as “all material used 
in the classroom or in other teaching situ- 
ations to facilitate the understanding of 
the written or spoken word.” 

Audio-visual aids are not new to educa- 
tion. Primitive man used signs and pic- 
ture writing. Even in formalized educa- 
tion audio-visual aids, such as sand, slates, 
trips and pictures, have been known for 
centuries. 

Nor are they a substitutive educational 
device. The spoken and written word is 
still the most important channel of in- 
struction. These aids are supplemental 
only and, as such, are used in the library. 
Books will always be used, but more suc- 
cessfully and happily through a proper 
capitualization of these aids. 


Many libraries now have some of these 
materials in their possession, but are 
unaware of the fact that they are part 
of a visual-aids program. I speak of the 
work done with pictures and displays. 

The library which does not deal at all 
in audio-visual aids will be left far behind 
in the post war period. First, our re- 





. * Librarian, University High School, Ur- 
ana. 
*Co-chairman, Joliet High 


Township 
School Library. - 


turning veterans are accustomed to learn- 
ing by films, pictures, records, ete. 
Secondly, there will be a constant tech- 
nical improvement in the quality of all 
apparatus, suggesting a trend toward an 
increased use. Thirdly, even in the pres- 
ent period, librarians are not helping to 
serve a purpose of vital importance if 
they are not making available technical 
facilities at a time when men and women 
are engaged in war training. Especially 
are audio-visual materials valuable in pre- 
induction training tied in with the High 
School Victory Corps and Civilian Pilot 
Pre-flight Training. A fourth reason why 
audio-visual aids will be very popular 
after the war is that many new organiza- 
tions of that nature are appearing. In 
1934 the American Library Association 
recognized the importance of visual aids 
by establishing its Visual Methods Com- 
mittee, a committee which later became 
the Audio-Visual Committee. In 1943 the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation Committee, brought out the year- 
book, The Library in General Education, 
in which much importance was given to 
these aids as a part of library service. 
In Apiil 1943, the Educational Film Li- 
brary Association was formed, which now 
has a total membership of over 500 edu- 
cational institutions — an _ association 
whose purpose, as defined in its Consti- 
tution, is “the promotion of the produc- 
tion, distribution, and utilization of all 
types of audio-visual aids.” 
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Now the first important question is, 
“Who shall administer the audio-visual 
aids program in the high school?” There 
are two schools of thought on this topic. 
Shall a specialist, as for instance a shop 
instructor who understands mechanics, be 
the director, or shall all be left to the 
librarian—that is, the selection, adminis- 
tration and operation of all devices? 
Arguments can be found in favor of each. 
The specialist understands his apparatus, 
can repair much of the mechanical de- 
vices. The librarian, however, is often 
not as well trained technically, but is 
better qualified to select, distribute and 
advertise her wares. Thus, I recommend 
a happy medium, if such it can be called. 
The librarian should have a strong hand 
in the program, yet should depend upon 
her specialist (teacher or students) for 
mechanical aid. It is best that there be 
one central control which would central- 
ize information for all audio-visual aids. 
This can be done by a card system con- 
taining information about the aid and 
its location in the building. Also a refer- 
ence file of industrial and commercial 
firms should be made. As for the avail- 
ability of other new materials, a central 
file of catalogs and circulars for all types 
of materials must be kept, such as the 
Educational Film Catalog, which has a 
selected list of films for use by the educa- 
tional groups, 1000 and 1, which contains 
brief descriptions of its films the Visual 
Review, an annual which reviews all 
audio-visual aids for the year, etc. As 
for the aids which are placed in the 
library, proper classifying, cataloging and 
housing must be provided. 

If audio-visual aids are to be placed 
in the library just what types of mate- 
rial are generally available at this time? 
In the Visual Field we have first: 


THE MOTION PICTURE 


General Marshall has been quoted as 
having said that World War II has seen 
the development of two new weapons— 
the aeroplane and the motion picture. 
The motion picture at present can com- 
bine motion, color, and sound. A sound 
projector is best since the majority 
of new films are being produced in 
sound and it is possible to project silent 
film on a sound projector, but not 
possible to project sound on a silent 
projector. Before purchasing a projector, 
the librarian should have a demonstra- 
tion and have repair and _ inspection 
service guaranteed. As for the film, 
such catalogs as Educational Film 
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Catalog and 1000 and 1 should be con- 
sulted. Sixteen mm. films are now most 
used and over 10,000 titles have been 
established. Films are expensive and 
should be rented, or obtained free when 
possible. The few that are purchased 
should be stored in a cool place and, to 
offset price, librarians should advertise 
them in their own schools and use them. 
cooperatively with others. The Dewey 
method of classifications is good and 
catloging should be kept up to date. Inci- 
dentally, they should never be used for 
recreation or a scattering of information, 
but correlated with the curriculum if they 
are to be effective visual aids. 


PROJECTED PHOTOGRAPHS, DRAW- 
INGS, AND PRINTS 


The filmslide, a narrow strip of film, 
35 mm. in width, on which is printed a 
series of pictures and text to illustrate 
a definite topic. Best known producers 
are The Society for Visual Education, 
Chicago, and Still Film, Inc., Hollywood. 
Filmslides in teaching are an old story, 
but it has only been recently possible to 
secure completely filmed courses in sub- 
jects dealing with aviation, mechanics, 
arts, crafts and industrial technology. 
Like the motion pictures, filmslides are 
to be classified by the Dewey system, 
cataloged and stored in a cool place. The 
cards can be filed with the motion picture 
cards, but can have a distinguishing mark 
as an F in the upper right hand corner. 

The lantern slide is the most widely 
used projected visual aid because of its 


availability and easy projection. The 
standard size is 3%” x 4”, but the 
2” by 2” is now becoming popular. Out- 


standing producers are the Eastman Edu- 
cational Slides, Iowa City and the Key- 
stone View Company, Meadville, Penn. 
Free sources are local and state museums. 
Different types of slides are the photo- 
graphic slides, etched glass slides for 
handmade drawings, cellophane, ceramic 
pencil, silhouette and thin paper slides. 
Keystone provides complete outfits for 
making slides. These slides are likewise 
best classified by the Dewey system and 
cataloged as the film, using an L in the 
upper right hand corner as a distinguish- 
ing mark, but they are housed in filing 
cabinets available for this purpose, and 
some system of arrangement by subject 
is to be used. An apaque projector, if 
funds are available, is best, as it can 
project slides or unmounted pictures. 


The stereograph is a double picture 
taken by 2 lens which, when viewed 
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through a stereoscope, gives the effect of 
three dimensions. Stereoscopes can be held 
in the hand, or a larger type, as the 
telebinocular, can be placed on the table. 
Keystone is the principle producer. 
Stereographs are filed in cabinets, classi- 
fied according to Dewey and cataloged as 
slides. Subjects available are Birds, 
Flowers, Geometric Figures, Parks, Cos- 
tume, Countries, American History and 
American Indian. Occulists also recom- 
mend the use of the stereoscope for muscle 
exercise. 

Microfim and microphonograph are 
classified here, but are used more in col- 
lege and public libraries to conserve space 
and save rare books. 


THE PICTURE COLLECTION 


Even the smallest library can have 
a picture file, as it is very easy and 
inexpensive to assemble. Discarded 
books, magazines, circulars form the basis 
for many files. But, eventually, the 
library goes farther and selects photo- 
graphs, prints, postal cards, charts, dia- 
grams, graphs, cartoons and _ posters. 
Museums and encyclopedia publishers are 
often good sources. Commercial houses 
are the International Art Co., New York, 
and School Arts, Worcester, Mass. The 
Standard Catalog has a helpful list of 
sources. In circulating pictures, to teacher 
or student, heavy envelopes should be 
provided for carrying them. For mount- 
ing, pictures should be cut by a paper 
cutter and the size and color of the 
mount is best when uniform. The pic- 
tures should be classified by subject and 
arranged alphabetically. This eliminates 
the need for a separate catalog and is 
self-indexing. 


THE BULLETIN BOARD 


In the bulletin board the librarian 
has an aid to be used in her library, 
or one which is a classroom material 
needing her help. Sources of materials 
are numerous and varied. The pic- 
ture file, periodicals and posters yield 
much. For help in preparing the bulletin 
board pupil assistance and teacher sug- 
gestions are useful. And since frequent 
changes are the best policy, a file for 
materials and ideas to be used in the 
future is often a lifesaver. 


MAPS 


The map can be of the globe, relief or 
flat type, the last consisting of polar 
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projection, political, political physical, 
population, economic and road maps. At 
present such maps as the Newsmap of 
the week with its accompanying manual, 
is the best in a world of rapidly changing 
boundaries and the Erasmark map with 
its markable surface. <A card file for 
maps is necessary. The method for hous- 
ing them is to have a case with long, 
shallow drawers in which maps can rest 
and wall apparatus from which they can 
hang. The class number (from Dewey) 
in the upper right hand verso corner of 
the map is helpful. In addition, all maps 
should be clearly labeled with titles, as 
well as their class number. 


The microscope and telescope are two 
valuable aids. As is expected, each is 
kept in the laboratory, but source of their 
location should be noted. Perhaps, few 
schools would have a telescope, but field 
glasses are easily available. Micro- 
photograph should also be mentioned 
here, as the aid of the miscroscope is 
used in their making. They are housed 
in cabinets and classified and cataloged 
similar to the slides. 


DISPLAYS AND EXHIBITS 


Displays and exhibits are treated some- 
what as black board materials. All items 
in the exhibit should be noted on a master 
card which is then filed under subject. 
Suggestions for future exhibits and dis- 
plays should be kept in a reference file— 
the same system that was used for the 
bulletin board. Too much cannot be said 
about the value of this aid. In the 
library it is one of the librarian’s chief 
selling aids, and in the classroom it is 
a real stimulant for study. 


SENSORY AIDS 


The field trip is one of the first and 
most important aids. It makes a real 
situation the learning situation and it 
takes students to functional reality. No 
costly equipment is necessary. The li- 
brary may have an important part in 
the preparation of the teacher and the 
class for this type of aid. A real help 
is the community resources file which 
should be maintained in the library. 


The museum, in which are kept the 
schools objects, specimens and models, is 
superior to the trip in that habitats can 
be constructed to show life processes not 
ordinarily visible under natural condi- 
tions. In building a working collection 
the library should avoid collecting curios 
that are not related to the curriculum, 
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plan for steady growth, and discard liber- 
ally. The museum is enriched by mate- 
rials borrowed from other agencies. 
Careful consideration, lastly should be 
given to mounting, labeling, classifying 
and cataloging the objects, specimens or 
models housed there. 

An aid not often considered by the 
library is the drama. First in this group 
is the pageant. After the war this aid 
will become very popular. Additional aids 
of this type are the puppet show, which 
at first was purely recreational, but is 
now an instructional method used in his- 
tory courses, playlets, the shadow plays 
and dioramas. Whether the drama is 
used by the librarian or teacher, the 
library, must aid in the research neces- 


‘sary before one of the above dramatic 


forms can be given. 

Another field in which these aids are 
much used is the visual auditory. First 
on this list is the sound motion picture, 
which has already been discussed. Second 
in this series is— 

The radio. This aid is a comparatively 
recent introduction in education. Of the 
services rendered, the library should have 
information on the use of the radio, pre- 
pare announcements of educational broad- 
casts, maintain transcription record col- 
lections, gather radio scripts and serve as 
broadcasting and listening center. With 
the technically improved facilities for 
making recordings, with the educational 
value of many radio programs being in- 
creasingly recognized, recorded transcrip- 
tions of radio programs will be more 
often used. Then, radio transcriptions 
have taken on new importance with the 
development of FM. Some of the large 
stations have publications to act as guides, 
such as the Great Drama and The World 
Is Yours. 

Television is third. This aid has an 
urgency appeal—a knowledge by specta- 
tors that they are seeing events as they 
happen. Thus, new significance is 
brought on. There is no end to the edu- 
cational value in this device. It has the 
advantage over the radio of combining 
with sound the more powerful appeal of 
sight, and, as for the movie, television 
shows history as it occurs—presidential 
conventions, volcano eruptions, project 
openings, ete. The librarian should watch 
advances in television broadcasting to be 
in a position to give adequate and suit- 
able information on its use as a visual 
auditory aid. 

The phonograph machine and records 
are next. The music department first 
utilized this aid. But now it is popular 
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in other departments, as we have records 
of poems and other selections from liter- 
ature, as illustrated by the Mercury 
Shakespearean records, foreign language 
drill records, and speeches. As for film 
and the radio, the librarian again must 
advertise her wares. If a phonograph 
machine is purchased, it should be pro- 
vided with a 2 speed record player so 
that both the standard records and the 
33144 r. p. m. transcription records may 
be utilized. Records should be classified, 
cataloged and carefully stored in a place 
from which they are easily accessible. 

The talking book is a fifth aid. It plays 
recordings which can be taken from any 
book regardless of copyrights and used 
for the blind. The librarian can receive 
these records by writing in to Library of 
Congress—they are sent free of charge to 
the blind or near blind. Only 25% of 
the blind master Braille. And, even if 
Braille is known, the talking book en- 
riches experiences. A book contains about 
12 records and averages 9 hours of time. 
There are about 80,000 records on a wide 
variety of subjects—the classics and gen- 
eral books in all fields and popular fiction 
and non-fiction. Twenty-seven libraries 
are distributing centers, the Frederick 
Hild Library being the center for this 
area. 

What of all these aids are most im- 
portant? The variety is extensive. Dr. 
Gwladys Spencer of the University of 
Illinois in her essential audio-visual aids 
list included: 





2 pOreenee Peele .. 2.65.5 $10.00 
1 electric phonograph ..... 20.00 
1 filmstrip projector ..... 25.00 
DE AL ac cha dae eeueaseee 15.00 

$70.00 


If more money were available, she 
claims she would add a motion picture 
projector, the slide projector, the large 
cabinet radio, or intercommunicating 
public address system, and finally, a 
transcription player. 

There are tremendous possibilities in 
audio-visual tools. The libraries have 
not used them sufficiently in the past. 
Francis Coyte, teacher in the Clifford B. 
Connely Vocational High School, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., cites 6 reasons why: 


1. Lack of sufficient funds. 

2. Inability to make aids available 
when and where needed. 

3. Lack of teacher training on the use 
of these aids. 

4. Failure of aids, due to war condi- 
tions, to cover course of study. 
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5. Lack of understanding of the value 
of audio-visual aids. 

6. Lack of information on sources of 
desirable films and other aids. 

On the other hand, B. La Marr Johnson, 
Head Librarian at Stevens College, cites 
seven reasons why we should use them 
and why they should be centralized in the 
library: 

1. The librarian comes in contact with 
all departments of instruction and owes 
allegiance to none. 

2. The library is centrally located and 
is visited by staff members and students. 

38. Audio-visual aids are generally 
recognized as related to and as supple- 
mentary to the use of books as aids to 
learning. 

4. The library is more available for 
use and reference than any other agency. 
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5. The library can promote effective 
use of audio-visual aids just as it now 
promotes effective use of books. 

6. Audio-visual aids can readily be 
handled by the library organization. 

7. And most important —the library 
should be the center for all instructional 
materials. 

In conclusion, let me say that in the 
post war world we can expect a greatly 
increased use of audio-visual aids. Mr. 
Larson of the University of Wisconsin, 
believes as much as $225 per secondary 
school teacher, will be allowed in the 
budget for the expenditure of audio-visual 
materials. Less than $5 per teacher is 
used at present. Librarians must soon, 
therefore, recognize the fact that these 
materials must be available in their 
library and properly administered, or .they 
and their libraries will soon become very 
much outdated. 


THIS WORLD I LIVE IN 
By OxtveE DEBRULER* 


Ours is a very broad topic even when 
limited in reality to the materials of the 
high school library. It implies that the 
librarian, before she even attempts to be 
that human being, who, according to Mr. 
Archibald MacLeish, “accepts a responsi- 
bility to make any part of the printed 
record available to society,” must take 
stock of the ideas which seem important 
to the world in which she lives. 

Two direct ways of finding out just 
what these ideas are consist of scanning 
subject headings of each issue of the 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature 
as it appears, and hearing what public 
speakers and public leaders consider im- 
portant enough to talk about. 


From just such sources as these, I have 
learned that the world in which I live is 
trying to find its way through a maze 
of some eight major problems all related 
to each other and to what happens in the 
postwar period. And our part of it, and 
the solution, will only be a success if 
handling of the postwar period is a suc- 
cess. 


INFLUENCING BOOK SELECTION 


These eight problems all have definite 
implications for the selection of library 
materials and may be enumerated as fol- 
lows: 1. Elections, 2. Race conflict, 3. 


* Librarian, Joliet Township High School. 


Zones of influence in the South Pacific, 
4. Demobilization, 5. Lasting peace, 6. 
Labor-capital relationships, 7. Juvenile 
delinquency, 8. Economic stability. 

Because new curriculums, based upon 
accepted concepts of General Education, 
reach out to include the teaching of the 
significance of history-making events, and 
because librarians have for years gone on 
record as desiring to be included in cur- 
riculum revision programs, it is apropos 
to examine those materials which con- 
tribute to the needs of the hour. 

To carry out the objectives of General 
Education teachers want printed material 
to animate the bare outlines given them. 
Often they need material that is “hot off 
the griddle,” some of it, indeed, not yet 
written. At the same time, this material 
must be that which best fits their grade 
level. It is not unlikely that the librarian 
may need to write her own resource ma- 
terial to cover those problems of the 
present which are involved in the local 
situation. Every library owes its public 
an obligation to furnish information on 
the activities of local government. These 
community resources are cited: 

1. Investigations of civics pupils which 
outline the organization of local govern- 
ment and may be written up and kept in 
the vertical file. 

2. Local newspaper stories. In some 
communities this is the only printed 
source for city ordinances, records of 
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crime and delinquency, development of 
recreational facilities, etc. 


3. Books written by local writers and 
those about the region surrounding the 
school. 


In order to understand the trends 
which curriculums are taking in our 
present era of change, it is well to watch 
the publications of such policy-making 
organizations as the American Youth 
Commission, Canada Education Associa- 
tion, National Resources Planning Board, 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
especially, of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the American Council on 
Education. These are all on record as 
favoring an adequate balance between 
activities leading to occupational com- 
petence and those that give youth an 
appreciation of their American heritage. 
The last-named agency supplies its study 
entitled A Design for General Education 
for Members of the Armed Forces, which 
librarians will find of practical help in 
book selection. Published in June, 1944, 
its stated purpose is that it will serve as 
a guide to the organization of educational 
activities in the armed forces, and the 
Council hopes that it will incorporate 
widely recognized developments in Gen- 
eral Education in educational institutions 
of all kinds. By its own definition Gen- 
eral Education refers to those phases of 
non-specialized and non-vocational educa- 
tion that should be the common posses- 
sion, the common denominator, so to 
speak, of educated persons as individuals 
and as citizens in a free society. Each 
chapter develops in a specific and prac- 
tical way the objectives of General Edu- 
cation as it is to be interpreted through 
each course in the curriculum. 
checklists of books which carry out these 
objectives may be found in each chapter. 
Librarians will be especially interested in 
the General Education philosophy of 
Literature advanced by the Council. One 
proposition which they assume to hold 
true for the general public is that human 
beings learn and remember more from 
experience and records of experience than 
they do from preachments and exhorta- 
tions. This literature is composed of a 
rich body of human documents, in which 
direct experience is set down in narrative 
prose and lyrical poetry. A few of their 
recommendations are: 


I. The States. 
Stephen Vincent Benet. “American 
Names,” John Brown’s Body. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Vermont. 
William Dean Howells. The Rise of 
Silas Lapham. 


Valuable — 
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Walt Whitman. 
City,” 
South.” 

Paul Bunyan and Babe. 

Pecos Bill in Texas. 

II. Life. 

To maintain life, Americans battle 

against unfortunate economic situa- 

tions and bad living conditions. Cer- 
tain of these conflicts should not be 
necessary. 

A. The wilderness and the sea. 
James Fenimore Cooper. Last 
of the Mohicans. 

Herman Melville. Moby Dick. 

B. The farm. 


“Manhattan,” “My 
“Broadway,” “O Magnet 


Hamlin Harland. Under the 
Lion’s Paw. 
Erskine Caldwell. Share Crop- 


per (an essay). 
Willa Cather. Neighbor Rosicky. 
C. Dangerous trades. 
Robert Frost. “Out, Out...” 
(death in a sawmill). 
Albert Maltz. The Happiest 
Man in the World. (Story of 
trucking explosives.) 
D. The City. 
James Oppenheim. The Fires of 
Pittsburgh. 
Upton Sinclair. Jungle. 
Elmer Rice. Street Scene (a 
play). 
Stephen Vincent Benet. All 
Around the Town. 


III. Liberty. 
A. National Freedom. 
Stephen Vincent Benet. 
Star. 
Poems of the Revolution. 
Documents of Freedom: 


Western 


Patrick Henry. “Give Me 
Liberty.” 

John Adams. On Inde- 
pendence. 

Thomas Paine. The Crisis. 


The Bill of Rights. 
B. Personal Freedom. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson.  Self- 
Reliance (an essay). 
Stephen Vincent Benet. Free- 
dom’s a Hard-bought Thing (a 
Negro slave frees himself). 
Henry David Thoreau. Walden. 
C. The Cooperation of Free Men: 
Democracy. 
Thomas’ Jefferson 
from his writings). 
Robert Sherwood. Abe Lincoln 


(fragments 


in Illinois. 

Booker T. Washington. Up from 
Slavery. 

Pearl Buck. On _ Discovering 


America (essay on the demo- 





cratic attitude toward Negro, 
white groups). 
IV. And the Pursuit of Happiness. 
Mark Twain. Baker’s Bluejay Yarn. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Punish- 
ment. 
James Thurber. College Days. 
Ogden Nash. The Face is Familiar. 
Robert Benchley. Inside Benchley 
and others. 
A. Home life. 
Booth Tarkington. Seventeen. 
O. Henry. “The Gift of the 
Magi’ (or one less sentimental). 
Della Lutes. An American 
Home. 


V. The Nations. 
Walt Whitman. 
Are.” 


A. American abroad. 
Washington Irving. Westminster 
Abbey. 
Mark Twain. Innocents Abroad. 
Bayard Taylor. Views Afoot. 
Mary Prescott Montague. Eng- 
land to America. 
Pearl Buck. The Evzile. 


B. America among the nations. 
Walt Whitman. “A Brotherhood 
of Nations.” 

Documents of Internationalism: 
Woodrow Wilson. Fourteen 
Points. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
Atlantic Charter. 
Wendell Wilkie. One World. 


Mr. John De Boer, in Supplementary 
Monograph #57 on the reading confer- 
ence of 1943 at the University of Chicago 
also comes forth with a brief on “The 
Current Importance of the Literature of 
Power and Imagination.” He defines the 
literature of power as that which moves, 
strengthens, illuminates, that creates 
from the raw materials of thought and 
observation a field of force, which in turn 
can induce in the reader a comparable 
polarization of thought and emotion. It 
includes poetry and prose, fiction and 
non-fiction, biography and fantasy. 

He lists examples of literature to ac- 
company their current objectives: 


1. To create unity among the United 
Nations—Diamant, Days of Ophelia; 
Sharpe, Tobe; Cussack, Down South 
American Way. 

2. To unify our diverse cultural groups 
—13 Against the Odds; Cather, My 
Antonia. 


3. To understand issues of human 
liberty—Benet, Western Star; John 
Brown’s Body; Dos Passos, U.S. A.; 
Hough, Covered Wagon; Lane, Let 


“You, Whoever You 
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the Hurricane Roar; Page, Tree of 
Liberty; Roberts, Oliver Wiswell. 


An inexpensive source of material to 
help the small library carry out A. L. A.’s 
manifesto on “Demobilization and the 
Library”* is the packet issued from time 
to time by the Office of War Information. 
In the latest of these is the pamphlet 
entitled, Directory Lists: Heads of Fed- 
eral Departments and Agencies, compiled 
in connection with the preparation of 
the United States Government Manual. 
The latter is also a “must” publication 
for keeping up with changes in federal 
offices, and even the smallest library will 
furnish the latest editions for its clientele. 
The librarian will need to be informed on 
the agencies set up to administer the 
policies of the care of demobilized service 
men. A list of government agencies thus 
delegated are: 

1. Selective Service System, which 
works through the local draft 
boards to see that the veteran gets 
his old job back if he wants it. 

2. War Manpower Commission work- 
ing through the U. S. Employment 
Service and the Veteran’s Employ- 
ment Service to bring the veteran 
and the job together. 

3. Civil Service Commission. 

4. Federal Security Agency, which 
through its subsidiaries, the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
Office of Education, the Public 
Health Service and the Social Se- 
curity Board offers a wide range of 
services to veterans. 


Non-government agencies are: 


1. The American Red Cross, for tem- 
porary relief. 


American Occupational Therapy As- 
sociation. 

American Physiotherapy Associa- 
tion. 


Bureau of Rehabilitation of the 
American Legion. 

Council on Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled American Veterans. 

. Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


For vocational materials, where de- 
mands are for more about nonprofessional 
and unskilled occupations, subscriptions 
to occupational periodicals and _ series 
such as those published by the Institute 
of Research, The Science Research Asso- 
ciates, The Commonwealth - Monographs, 
and Morgan-Dillon Monographs are essen- 
tial to meeting the vocational courses of 
the new era into which we are emerging. 
Consult the Subscription Books Bulletin 
for March, 1944 for complete analytical 


o> 7 fF WN 


* Library Journal, April 1, 1944. 
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descriptions of any of these and other 
free and inexpensive vocational materials. 

For the needs of the present hour the 
alert librarian will consult pamphlet 
sources of all kinds for satisfying im- 
mediate needs. Those which one finds 
most pertinent are published by the 
Foreign Policy Association, the Public 
Affairs Council, University of Chicago 
Round Table, Town Meeting of the Air, 
Scholastic Magazine (For America Votes 
and Boy Dates Giri) Department of Pub- 
lic Health in your state, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers publications, C. 
I. O. publications, (whose avowed purpose 
is to counteract the influence of the N. A. 
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M. pamphlets, and whose style is simple 
and dynamic and educationally sound). 
Standard pamphlet sources familiar to 
most librarians are the Standard Catalog 
series, the Booklist, library publications 
from the State Library, and H. W. Wil- 
son’s Vertical File Service Catalog. 


I have included nothing of a recrea- 
tional nature in my talk on materials, but 
am relying on the October 15, 1944 issue 
of Library Journal, the article on “1944 
Books for Young Adults,” by Margaret C. 
Scoggin, who writes an annotated article 
on a selected list of 1944 books for young 
adults. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR SEES THE LIBRARY 
By Dr. Mervin G. Davis* 


As a school administrator I should 
not address you in a spirit of admonition, 
but rather—you as experts and specialists 
in your chosen field should address your- 
selves to your. superintendents and 
principals. We should invite you to at- 
tend our meetings and to address us on 
how the librarian sees the library. We 
superintendents and principals become so 
pre-occupied with the details of school 
administration that we overlook or miss 
the essentials of particular phases of the 
school program. We may visualize the 
outline of a desired educational program 
and take steps to put it into operation, 
but we must depend upon others to de- 
velop the details and do the actual work. 
We can provide the skeleton but others 
must put the meat upon the bones. 

The library program has not been very 
meaty because you have not always done 
your part. The pickings have sometimes 
been rather poor. Those hungry for 
knowledge to be found in books have not 
always found your door, or they have de- 
parted with their intellectual appetite 
unappeased. Your excuse is that you do 
not have the books, that you do not have 
the facilities, that you do not have the 
time. My reply is that you have not 
always asked for books, you have not 
sought materials, you have been willing 
to serve a part-time program. You have 
accepted half a loaf. 

If you will come to us with a library 
philosophy, with a vision that will chal- 
lenge our thinking and courage, with a 
program worked out in detail and with a 
determination and a zeal, you will suc- 
ceed far beyond your expectations. A 








* Superintendent of Schools, Peoria. 


faint heart never won anything. There 
are so many for whom we must plan, so 
many with no imagination, so many that 
we must nudge ahead that it is a pleasure 
and a relief to find occasionally a person 
who has ideas and who is willing to do 
and to accept the responsibility for her 
action. It is the exception to be forced 
to hold back the progress of one’s asso- 
ciates, to be required to say “no.” I be- 
lieve firmly that the library program can 
and will make more rapid progress when 
you demonstrate greater powers of leader- 
ship. It has all the essential potentiali- 
ties for spectacular success — universal 
curiosity and desire for knowledge; ma- 
terials to satisfy the craving of the 
human mind; a pleasant and favorable 
setting; stimulation from the example of 
others; and the guidance of a skillful 
leader. Witness what the spirit of com- 
petition, the presence of an audience, and 
the desire of the coach has accomplished 
in athletics and music. The public as 
well as the participants has been made to 
feel a need for such activities. A greater 
need and desire for books can be and 
should be developed in the mind and 
heart of every pupil. If I can only 
kindle a crusading spirit for the cause of 
libraries; if I can only inspire a mis- 


sionary zeal for the cause of books; if I 


can only send you forth with a faith in 
your cause, I shall have made a contri- 
bution of lasting value to the welfare of 
the boys and girls you represent. We 
want you to succeed for our success or 
failure is measured largely by your suc- 
cess or failure. Give us cause to have 
confidence in you and you can have con- 
fidence in us. 





THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY? 


What is the place of the library in 
American life and our educational sys- 
tem? Fortunately or unfortunately, the 
school library in America developed 
somewhat concurrently but separately 
from the public library. I am inclined to 
think this dual development was a mis- 
take, that it would have been far better 
in the long-run had the two been com- 
bined from the start. It is said that at 
any given age the pupils of the European 
schools are ahead of their American 
cousins. But is it any wonder when we 
lock our school doors at four o’clock five 
days a week, all day on Saturday and 
Sunday, and for three months during the 
summer. Is there any logical reason or 
legitimate excuse for this frightful waste 
of time and material? I doubt it. It 
seems to be just one of the unfortunate 
traditions we have developed and now 
find difficult if not impossible to change. 
This duplication and waste is not alone 
or unique in the library field. We have 
one set of playgrounds for the schools 
and another for the parks; one set for 
the school year and another for the 
summer. We turn our pupils out of 
school during the summer for a vacation, 
and then organize summer playgrounds, 
camps, hikes, library hours and all kinds 
of activities to keep them busy and out 
of michief and are exhausted and thank- 
ful—officials, parents and children—when 
September comes and school re-opens. 
Why not be more realistic about such 
things and set up more practical and 
efficient programs? A closed school is an 
extravagance which not even affluent 
America can afford—its services are 
needed and wanted throughout the year 
by people of all ages and for a wide 
variety of purposes. 

The American school library is now in 
its third stage. At first it was quite in- 
dependent of the school proper, serving 
only those with an unusual academic 
bent. It met the leisure time needs of a 
few but scarcely touched the lives of the 
many. It was housed in a left-over, 
office-size room and administered by a 
teacher during her spare time, or at best 
by a librarian who was a mere custodian 
of books. Generally elementary school 
libraries are even now at this stage. 

During the second period of its develop- 
ment the school library took on a more 
serious purpose and became an adjunct 
to the classroom; it was also served by 
a professionally trained school librarian. 

The school library came into its own in 
the third period, a stage not yet reached 
by a majority of schools. In the best 
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schools of today the library is the real 
heart of the school, serving both pupils 
and teachers by contributing to all sub- 
jects and by being an integrating agency. 
The librarian is professionally trained 
not only as a librarian but also as a 
teacher. 

Your presence here today is indicative 
of the fact that you belong in this third 
period and that you are making a real 
contribution to the educational program 
of your school system through your 
library activities. In advising your su- 
perintendent or principal you might well 
refer them to the professional literature 
in the field and help them to make the 
correct interpretations and implementa- 
tions. Certainly you should use Section 
XV of the Supplementary Bulletin issued 
July 1, 1944 by the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, in con- 
nection with “The Recognition and Ac- 
crediting of Illinois Secondary Schools,” 
which reads as follows: 

“Any program for the future envisages 
a full-time librarian with professional 
training in all schools having an enroll- 
ment of 200 pupils and over. This libra- 
rian would provide and direct in the 
school a library service that would in- 
clude effective participation of the 
library in the school’s educational pro- 
gram, advisory help to the teachers about 
materials useful in the classroom, reading 
guidance for the pupils, and other 
services. 

“Until this type of preparation can be 
effected, however, provisions must be 
made which meet the exigencies of the 
present situation and which serve as a 
beginning upon which the more desirable 
library training requirements can be met. 

“Until further notice from the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the office of the High School Visitor, 
the qualifications of a librarian and a 
teacher-librarian should be as follows: 


STANDARDS 


ITEM A: Schools Enrolling More 
Than 400 Pupils: In schools enrolling 
more than 400 pupils, the high school li- 
brary is under the direction of a HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, namely, one 
qualifying for professional service in a 
school library by satisfactorily complet- 
ing a year of study in a recognized col- 
lege or university library school as a part 
of, or in addition to, the Bachelor’s 
degree. 

(It is suggested that an assistant libra- 
rian with full time professional training 
in library science be employed in schools 
enrolling 800 pupils, and an additional as- 
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sistant for the major fraction of every 
additional 1,000 pupils enrolled above 800 
pupils.) 

*(The term “library school” is used to 
designate an agency which gives in a 
single academic year at least one co- 
ordinated professional curriculum in 
library science, for which credit for a 
full year of study is granted in accord- 
ance with the practice of the institution,) 

ITEM B: Schools Enrolling From 200 
to 400 Pupils: In schools enrolling from 
200 to 400 pupils, the one in charge of the 
high school library is either a high school 
librarian as defined above, or a 
TEACHER-LIBRARIAN; namely, a per- 
son trained primarily as a teacher and 
qualifying for part-time service in the 
school library by having completed eight 
semester hours of library science. 

The distribution of the eight hours of 
library science should be such that not 
less than four semester hours should be 
in the field of reading guidance for 
adolescents and the library as an infor- 
mation center and not less than three 
semester hours in the field of administra- 
tion and management of the _ school 
library. These may be taken as one 
course or as two courses depending upon 
the curriculum organization of the col- 
lege or institution offering such courses. 

ITEM C: Schools Enrolling Less Than 
200 Pupils: In schools enrolling fewer 
than 200 pupils, the one in charge of the 
high school library is either a high 
school librarian or a_teacher-librarian, 
as defined above, or a properly qualified 
teacher who has at least three to four 
semester hours of library science depend- 
ing upon the curriculum of the college or 
institution offering such courses. 

The distribution of the three to four 
hours of library science should be in the 
field of reading guidance for adolescents 
and the library as an information center. 
We realize that training in the funda- 
mentals of the administration and 
cataloging of books is significant, but 
since advice and counsel on this service 
may be secured from representatives of 
colleges and universities as well as the 
State Library, it is felt that it is more 
important that a _ teacher-librarian be 
trained primarily in the fundamentals of 
using the library in such a way as to con- 
tribute most effectively to the educational 
program of the school. 

ITEM D: Emergency Approvals For 
Deviations From These Standards: De- 
viations from the above standards for the 
training of a librarian or teacher-libra- 
rian for the school year 1944-45 may be 
met through the same procedure outlined 
in Section II, “Deviations from the 
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Teacher Training Criteria for 1944-45.” 
Application on Form 25-A should be 
made to the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction or the Office of the 
High School Visitor, BUT NOT TO 
BOTH on the forms provided. 

Regardless of the length of tenure of 
the librarian or the teacher-librarian in 
a high school, it is the responsibility of 
the administrative head of the high 
school to make this application for ap- 
proval if the librarian or teacher-libra- 
rian does not meet the requirements as 
stated above in this bulletin. 

ITEM E: Suggested Load For Libra- 
rians and Teacher-Librarians: As indi- 
cated above, any program of the future 
envisages a full-time librarian with pro- 
fessional training in all schools having an 
enrollment of 200 pupils and over. Dur- 
ing the emergency, however, we suggest 
that schools with enrollments below 200 
pupils allow the teacher-librarian the 
equivalent of one to two 40-minute periods 
during the regularly scheduled day for 
work in the library. The teacher-librari- 
ans should be relieved of from one to two 
classes to assume this_ responsibility. 
The one or two periods for library super- 
vision should be considered the same as 
one or two teacher periods in determin- 
ing the teacher’s teaching load. 

Schools with an enrollment from 200 
to 400 pupils should make an effort to 
allow one-half of the teacher-librarians’ 
time for work in the library. 


HOUSING 


I wish to discuss in some detail the 
problem of “housing the library.” Princi- 
pals and librarians are unanimous in 
believing that the library should be 
centrally located in the building, in or- 
der to increase its accessibility. There 
is, however, no clear-cut conception of 
what constitutes a central location. The 
term is more or less a relative one, but 
it certainly means that the library should 
not be in a wing or corner location. Why 
is this important? We say that “the 
library should be the heart of the school,” 
that it should be the center of the aca- 
demic activities of the school. If we be 
lieve this, then we must give it an 
advantageous geographical location, a 
place in the general lay-out of the build- 
ing where it can be easily seen, where it 
will stand out and attract attention, and 
where it will naturally invite pupils to 
enter. 

You may be somewhat surprised at the 
implication that you should have a voice 
in the determination of such things as 
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location, size and arrangement. That, 
you may think, is the duty and responsi- 
bility of the architect, the superintendent 
and the board of education. They have 
available printed standards for school 
libraries prepared by the state and other 
agencies, and they have access to the pro- 
fessional writings on the subject by school 
architects and individual experts. These 
standards are based upon the best prac- 
tices and approved expert opinion, and 
are in harmony with the best educational 
thinking of the day. All this is granted 
but still poorly planned libraries are be- 
ing built. In proof of this statement, 
I need only cite you numerous examples. 
They are not difficult to find, even in new 
buildings. The average school architect 
has little real knowledge of school library 
needs and if left alone is apt either to 
tuck the library in a corner, or to place 
it along a corridor between classrooms 
and only as wide as these classrooms 
and just as long as deemed necessary. 
This is just one example of poor library 
planning. Poor planning means the fail- 
ure to take into consideration and to 
make definite decisions on the many is- 
sues which arise. Every issue, no matter 
how large or small, merits and requires 
careful consideration and a definite de- 
cision. Things should not go by default; 
neither should a question ever be settled 
by anyone just because no one else offers 
to accept the responsibility. Intelligent 
and correct decisions are most likely to 
be made by the right person. In planning 
a library the librarian is often the only 
person who has the desired information 
and can make the right decision. A study 
has shown that— 


(1) The excellence of school buildings 
is directly associated with the type and 
extent of the participation in the plan- 
ning process on the part of the educa- 
tional staff; 


(2) that there is some tendency for 
this association to be off-set by the factor 
of recency of construction, that is, more 
recently constructed buildings tend to be 
better than the older ones; and 


(3) conversely, the higher frequency of 
criticism tends to be associated with the 
extent of participation in the planning 
process on the part of the board of edu- 
cation. In other words, the best build- 
ings, and this applies to libraries, - are 
planned by the educational staff and 
architect working in cooperation, and the 
poorest buildings result when members 
of the board of education dictate to the 
architect. 
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PLANNING 


How can wise planning of school houses, 
and libraries in particular, be secured? 
Clearly, the superintendent or principal 
must lead the way. With his staff he 
must first develop a sound educational 
program and then plan to facilitate the 
smooth functioning of that program. In 
time the program of activities, planned 
by the ones who will direct them, must 
be clothed in brick and mortar. The 
architect and the contractor will do that. 
This method, and this method alone, will 
assure the librarian a well-planned and 
satisfactory library, one which will per- 
mit the proper functioning of the desired 
educational program, one which will give 
the boys and girls of that school the 
library service to which they are entitled. 

It is not uncommon to find in a modern 
school building one or more small con- 
ference rooms adjacent to the library and 
separated from it by glass partitions. 
This is a recent library development, and 
has not, as yet, secured universal ap- 
proval, nor have all librarians and teach- 
ers recognized the possibilities of such 
rooms. These rooms must be open to 
observation, but should be filled with 
lively committee conversation. There 
should be places and opportunities in the 
process of education where pupils can get 
away from the usual hush-hush—where 
they may converse freely and naturally. 

A limited number of book-shelves should 
be guarded against. The increasing im- 
portance of the school library is indi- 
cated by the fact that principals and 
librarians frequently criticize even new 
libraries on this score. Architects have 
failed to visualize clearly the possibilities 
of school libraries. The single textbook 
per subject per pupil is an _ obsolete 
method of classroom instruction and has 
been superceded by the use of two or 
more texts plus an abundance of related 
and reference material. Not only are 
shelves in the library necessary to handle 
these books, but the use of classroom 
book-shelves in every classroom has as- 
sumed a position of large importance. 

Modern libraries are something more 
than mere depositories for books — they 
are workshops, laboratories, beehives of 
pupil industry with adjacent conference 
rooms to which small groups of pupils 
may go to develop and carry on certain 
projects. The walls are lined with open 
book-shelves to which pupils may go at 
will; beautiful and appropriate pictures 
decorate the walls; magazine racks are 
plentiful, and bulletin boards are covered 
with interesting and worthwhile material. 
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The omission of any of these features 
leaves the library incomplete and unsatis- 
factory to that extent. 

A library floor to be desirable should 
be made from a material which will 
deaden noise caused by the constant mov- 
ing of pupils and the scraping of feet and 
chairs. Acoustical ceilings are a neces- 
sity. 

The library is usually the most at- 
tractive room in the entire building, with 
walls artistically finished, decorative elec- 
tric light fixtures, pictures on the walls, 
and an excellent grade of furniture. 

The lighting of the library, both natural 
and artificial, is exceedingly important. 

A number of factors should be taken 
into consideration in determining the 
proper size of a library. These are the 
program of studies, the number and 
length of class periods, the use of the 
library as a study hall, and the maximum 
capacity of the building. A change or 
mistake in any of these conditions is apt 
to result in a library which is either too 
large or too small. Such a mistake is 
extremely serious because it is usually 
very difficult and often impossible to en- 
large the library. 

Visual education is developing slowly, 
but surely, and with it there comes the 
acquisition of considerable equipment and 
supplies. Some provision must be made 
somewhere in the building for taking care 
of such items as films, projectors, screens 
and slides, and the library offers one pos- 
sibility. 

Books must be received, cataloged, re- 
paired, and finally discarded. The 
librarian and her assistants should have 
a workroom adjacent to the library in 
which to do this work. The lack of this 
room or a location other than adjacent 
to the library proper throws a serious 
handicap upon the work of the librarian. 
A workroom requires water and heat 
facilities to function efficiently and prop- 
erly. 

Schools which provide all or part of 
the textbooks for the pupils must make 


* definite provisions for the efficient hand- 


ling of these books. This work may or 
may not be done in connection with the 
library, but, in any case, rooms equipped 
with shelves are needed. 


LOCATION 


Study halls, as such, are being omitted 
from most new schools. This change in 
policy and practice is due to two con- 
ditions. In the first place, the libraries 
are being made larger and they are serv- 
ing as study halls. The advantage of this 
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arrangement is that reference books, mag- 
azines, and conference rooms are avail- 
able to the pupils in the study hall. It 
may also result in an economy in space 
utilization and in some schools it may 
require a smaller staff. Another reason 
for the abandonment of the study hall 
has been the introduction of supervised 
study, which has almost resulted in the 
complete elimination of formal study 
periods in special study halls. There are 
fewer periods by this plan, the periods 
are longer, and the pupils remain in the 
classrooms preparing their lessons under 
the direct supervision of the teachers. 
The few pupils who may not have their 
entire day taken up in this manner may 
easily be cared for in a comparatively 
small library or combined library-study 
hall. 

What has been said about the location 
of the library applies with almost equal 
force to the study hall. There is obvi- 
ously an advantage in having a study hall, 
as well as a library, centrally located, 
for it will serve pupils in large numbers 
from all parts of the building. Where 
study halls are included, there is a 
tendency to locate them adjacent to and 
connected with the library. 

Thus far, I have discussed only one 
major administrative library problem. If 
time permitted I would point out to you 
other phases of the library program 
which come under the province of the 
superintendent or principal. There is the 
problem of purchasing books, reference 
materials, and other accessories essential 
to the success of a modern school library. 
Suffice it to say that it costs money. But 
so do football suits, band instruments, and 
every school activity. We administrators 
must sell ourselves on the necessity of a 
real library program and then make the 
necessary budgetary provisions. This re- 
quires interpreting the purposes and ac- 
tivities of the library to the public 
generally and to the board of education 
in particular. 

A third and an extremely important 
responsibility of the superintendent or 
principal in connection with the library 
is the selection of a well-trained and 
competent librarian. Competency is just 
as essential here as in every other phase 
of the school program and if the library 
is really the heart of the school, it may 
be of more importance. 

Finally, the superintendent must give 
sufficient supervision to the library pro- 
gram to assure himself that it is function- 
ing properly. There must be no break- 
down at this point else the entire 
educational program will suffer. 
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We Must March 
PANEL DISCUSSION. LEADER: G. F. ACKERMAN* 


I. Importance of educational agencies 
to the community. 
A. Schools. 
B. Libraries. 


II. Attitude of the school library toward 
the community. 

A. Its desire to be a part of the 
community. 

B. Making itself known to the com- 
munity. 

1. Through newspaper pub- 
licity. 

2. Through participation in 
community activities. 

C. Leadership in educational mat- 
ters. 

D. Extension of service to the com- 
munity if there is no public 
library. 

III. Cooperation between the school li- 
brary and the public library. 

A. The public librarian’s acquaint- 
anceship with the school pro- 
gram. 

B. The loan of book collections for 
school use. 

Service to individual school chil- 
dren. 

D.* The school librarian’s acquaint- 
anceship with the public library 
program. 


E. Regard for and observance of 
public library regulations. 


IV. Relation of the school library to the 
demobilization and readjustment pro- 
gram. 

A. Join other community agencies 
in planning. 

B. Show friendliness and consider- 
ation for returned veteran. 

C. Build up files of vocational ma- 
terials. 

D. Cooperation with public library 
and civic organizations (Ameri- 
can Legion and other) in pro- 
viding special library service to 
returned veterans. 

V. Relation of the school library to 
youth guidance. 

A. Counsel on vocational matters. 

B. Advice on .personal problems. 

C. Materials — Books, pamphlets, 
etc., on all types of guidance— 
vocational, emotional, social, 
post-war adjustment. 

VI. Relation of the school library to the 
adult education program. 

A. Follow-up of young people leav- 
ing school. 

B. Liaison with the public library 
on the adult education program. 
1. Planning. 

2. Provision of materials. 


Experimenting Together 
SYMPOSIUM. LEADER: GRACE K. WILEY* 


Since the purpose of our whole educa- 
tional system is to teach pupils to read, 
we have chosen Reading as the subject 
for our panel this morning. 

A democratic society requires a public 
that can read—and read critically. This 
is not a new point of view. Victor Hugo, 
in 1834, saw the necessity for a well- 
educated and reading public for France 


* Superintendent of Franklin 
Farmer City. Other members 
Ruth Schneider, Lucille Watkins, from 
Farmer City Schools; Mr. Ralph Dickey, 
rural teacher, Parnell; Max Meyers, Prin- 
cipal, Mansfield Consolidated School; Myrtle 
Deason, Illinois State Library. 


School, 
of panel: 


* Librarian, John Greer High School, 
Hoopeston. Other panel members: Miss 
Moffett, Remedial reading; , Miss Keefe, 
Journalism and English; Mrs. Mills, Social 
science; Miss Cole, Vocational guidance; 
— ie Librarian—Kankakee High 

ool. 


when he advocated teaching the peasants 
to read. He saw the relationship between 
poor reading and social ,maladjustment 
when he said, “You are bent on economy; 
do not be so lavish in taking off the heads 
of so many during the year. Suppress 
the executioner. You could defray the 
expense of 600 school masters with the 
wages you give your eighty executioners. 
Think of the multitude; then there would 
be schools for the children, workshops 
for the men.” Victor Hugo was crying 
out for a literate France. 


We think we are a democratic nation 
with an offer of free education, freedom 
of speech and of the press. Yet, we are 
failing to teach our pupils to read 
thoughtfully, or to think critically on 


what they read. We have in too many 
instances, a set course of study with 
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special texts chosen because of some spe- 
cial appeal they make to the teachers 
who are to use them. The teacher too 
often expects the pupils to practically 
memorize the text and give it back to 
him in the form of recitation, written 
tests, or examinations. This kind of 
teaching is only making our students 
more and more gullible in accepting with- 
out question just what someone else says 
is the right thing or is good for them. 
You can tell a child he must eat spinach 
and carrots because they are good for 
him, but you can’t make him like them 
unless you do something with them to im- 
prove their tastiness for him. By special 
preparation, you may eventually get the 
child to enjoy such foods and to call for 
more. Just so with reading. We must 
select materials for the child which are 
within his mental grasp. We can gradu- 
ally raise his level of reading and his 
desire to read if we will only spend a 
little time in getting him adjusted and 
started off on the right track. When we 
have once created within him a desire 
to read, we shall soon find him reading 
independently and effectively. Finally, he 
is capable of selecting for himself mate- 
rials for his reading which will contribute 
to the continued development of a whole- 
some, challenging member of a demo- 
cratic society. 

Effective reading is necessary to the 
economic and business life of the indi- 
vidual, as well as to his civic life. Read- 
ing enables the business man to keep 
abreast of business and occupational 
trends and conditions. We are much con- 
cerned about the importance of reading 
in the civic life of the individual, since 
we are so responsible for producing a 
citizenry which is well-informed and 
which can choose its reading and eval- 
uate it to the advantages of building a 
thinking, democratic citizenry. 

Reading is a basic tool in living a 
good life. Besides giving the individual 
broader concepts of his country econom- 
ically and civically, reading is one of the 
best leisure time occupations. It not only 
helps one to relax and enjoy an hour of 
rest, but it adds greatly to one’s ability 
to be a good conversationalist. 

For our discussion group, Miss Skid- 
more has chosen members of the faculty 
who are definitely using materials for 
teaching and methods of teaching which 
will aid their students in developing into 
wholesome, thinking, democratic citizens. 

When a student first comes into high 
school, he is quite helpless in finding the 
required informational and recreational 
reading materials. He must, therefore, 
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be guided in his search by an interested 
and patient librarian. Miss Skidmore, 
will you please tell us how you teach 
the students to find their way around in 
the library? 


Miss Skidmore: 


Each freshman during the first part of 
his first semester in high school receives 
instruction in the use of the library. He 
comes into the library with his English 
class on five consecutive days. He is 
taught: why books are assigned Dewey 
decimal numbers; how books are ar- 
ranged on the shelves; how to use the 
card catalog; and how to use general 
reference books. There is a question as 
to how much the student actually learns 
in these five lessons. Of course, there 
are some students who will absorb every- 
thing presented. Our chief purpose, how- 
ever, is to give the student a chance to 
know the library so that he will feel at 
home there. Later when the student 
comes into the library as an individual 
with a specific assignment, he will feel 
free to ask questions even though it 
duplicates some of the material covered 
in the library lessons. 

The student inexperienced in the use 
of the library is easily spotted. Such a 
student receives special attention when- 
ever possible. If the student has a 
definite question to be answered, we look 
it up together. Also whenever possible 
the student and the librarian use separate 
volumes, with the student finding the 
answer first. A student familiar with the 
library receives different treatment. The 
student asks his question. The librarian 
suggests how he should proceed. She 
checks up later to see if the student 
found his material. 

In the junior year the students receive 
library instruction on how to use library 
resources for term papers. This includes 
the making of bibliographies of material 
obtained from books, periodicals, and en- 
cyclopedias. In teaching the use of the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
the librarian can use a stack of discarded 
issues that have been saved for this pur- 
pose. I am sure that if a library did not 
have a subscription to the Readers’ Guide 
or the abridged edition, any public library 
in the area which did have a sucscription 
would be glad to save discarded issues 
for it. 

Some librarians feel that this advanced 
unit should be taught only to classes that 
need it. I feel that the student gets 
enough from the unit to make it of value 
—in some cases the result is added in- 
terest in the library. There may not be 
actual term papers assigned these stu- 
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dents, but upper classes use the library 
more efficiently after such a unit. This 
unit does one thing for the library. With 
so many students selecting topics for re- 
search, the librarian learns what subjects 
interest the students. She also learns the 
weaknesses of the collection. Ideas for 
the book order, especially in the subject 
fields, are always of value. 


Miss Wiley: 

Since we desire to teach all groups in 
our society to read and think critically, 
we must sometimes begin with some 
remedial work in reading. Miss Moffett 
is especially interested in this type of 
work. Will you, Miss Moffett, discuss 
your method of teaching your slower pu- 
pils to raise their standards of reading 
materials? 


Miss Moffett: 


The beginning Freshmen who enter 
Kankakee High are divided into three 
groups, high, medium and low. The low 
group as a rule average about sixth grade 
reading ability with many of the students 
falling as low as fourth grade. This in- 
ability to read causes failures not only 
in reading but also in other studies. 
Reading tests indicate that the entering 
student is especially weak in vocabulary 
and in grasping the main idea of a para- 
graph. 

One of the requirements for the first 
year is the outside reading requirement 
of three short stories and one novel for 
the first semester. Instead of requiring 
formal reports from this group the stu- 
dent begins by telling some story that he 
has read. I am not particular as to the 
source of this story. It may be from 
any place—even “True Story” or “Wild 
West Detective Magazine” or even one of 
the comic books. I may add, it frequently 
is from one of these magazines. The 
main thing is to get the student to read 
and to be willing to discuss what he has 
read. If you have to start with the 
“trash” magazines, start there. From 
there introduce to the slow reader such 
stories as Meader’s “T-Model Tommy,” 
Beals’ “Buffalo Bill,” “Chief Black Hawk” 
and “Davy Crockett.” All of these stories 
are especially beloved by the weaker 
readers. Any story, the vocabulary of 
which is easy and the content something 
in which the student is interested, will 
help to stimulate him to read. 

To complete the required three short 
story reports we secure a number of short 
story books from the library and bring 
them to the class room for a week or ten 
days when we do nothing in class but 
read. Some of the students during that 
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time read as many as a dozen short 
stories and others have to struggle to 
finish the required three. No formal re- 
port is required—the only thing necessary 
is to hand in the names of the stories 
at the beginning of the period. 

Another device used to stimulate in- 
terest in reading and in using the library 
in reading and in using the library is to 
have a story told in class up to a very 
exciting point and then finish by saying, 
“If you want to know how this story 
comes out, go to the library and finish it. 
It is found in————————..” 


The novels read by the slow group are 
as far as possible hand picked for the 
student by the teacher or the librarian 
if she knows the student. Career books 
such as the Sue Barton stories by Boyles- 
ton are usually interesting to the slow 
reader. 


In our library we are gradually build- 
ing up a set of easy reading novels for 
this group and both the teachers of the 
slow groups and Miss Skidmore try to 
refer the student to this type of book. 
Although this report is supposed to be 
a novel report if the student reads a 
biography or an adventure story, credit 
is still given. 

The main idea is for the non-reader to 
read and to use the library. With this 
as a starting point tastes in reading can 
be cultivated and a growth in the choice 
of reading matter noted. 


Miss Wiley: 

I believe that Miss Moffett has gone a 
long way in preparing these slower read- 
ers to enter the library for more purpose- 
ful reading. It is a definite handicap to 
any student of content subject courses to 
be unable to read understandingly. Be- 
fore he can interpret literature, science, 
or any of the social sciences, he must be 
able to read intelligently and thought- 
fully. Miss Keefe, as a teacher of the 
advanced literature courses and journal- 
ism, how do you proceed to arouse an 
active interest in reading? Do your stu- 
dents in journalism learn eventually to 
come to definite conclusions after they 
have had both sides of a question pre- 
sented to them? 


Miss Keefe: 


It is difficult to cover all class require- 
ments and also assign enough specific 
library work to motivate all students to 
continue reading on their own. Some- 
times this motivation can come as an 
outgrowth of classroom work, not specific 
assignments. Wider use of the library 
often follows automatically if the class- 
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room teacher or the activities adviser 
keeps in mind these two ideas: 


1. The constant need for the teacher 
to prepare situations which make 
library work necessary but not com- 
pulsory. 


2. The desirability of making reading 
a pleasure, not drudgery. 


EXAMPLES IN ILLUSTRATION OF No. 1 


The annual staff must find a theme. 
Frequently they find it in the library. A 
boy was reading the life of Walt Whit- 
man for his book report in journalism. 
“These ideas,” he said, “are just like 
those we’ve been talking about for the 
annual.” The editors became interested, 
decided to use quotations from Whitman 
for their page headings, and urged half 
a dozen staff members to join them in 
reading all of Whitman’s poems in order 
to find the most suitable quotations. An- 
other staff group is reading the current 
magazines for clues concerning the ideas 
of contemporary great men. 


The annual staff is always on the look- 
out for ideas on layout. Staff members 
browse through books in every section 
and they turn the pages of every school 
magazine searching for these ideas. They 
are getting suggestions for leisure read- 
ing at the same time. 


The cub reporter on the school news- 
paper never knows where to turn for an 
extra story until an older student says, 
“You'll always find one in the library.” 
And so he does. He learns something 
about the management, the books most 
in demand, and he soon takes personal 
pride in increased circulation reports or 
new posters. If a writer agrees to write 
book reviews, he must read some books 
first; then he usually reads several books 
before finding one that will satisfy the 
editors and himself, too. If he’s really 
conscientious, he tries to keep up with 
all the new books in order to be fair to 
his public. Editorial writers turn to the 
library for help, and interviewers use 
“Who’s Who.” When advertising solici- 
tors have to write their own copy, they 
use everything from the latest Collier’s 
to the World Atlas. 


For their first speeches, the English 
students are sometimes asked to report 
upon articles they have read. Some find 
the Reader’s Digest, and their speeches 
usually receive the most commendation. 
Soon the whole class deems it necessary 
to go through the old and new Reader's 
Digests for speech material. 
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EXAMPLES IN ILLUSTRATION OF No. 2 


If the student reads his book report, 
one of the teacher’s main objectives is 
accomplished. The written report can be 
made satisfactorily on 3”x5” cards, which 
are filed alphabetically in an accessible 
place. If there is doubt about the stu- 
dent’s honesty in reporting, he can be 
asked pertinent questions during the 
“book talk” at the end of certain class 
periods. The card file method involves 
no drudgery and frequently results in stu- 
dents’ reading far beyond what is re 
quired. 

Reading becomes more pleasurable to a 
boy or girl if it gives him special recog- 
nition in the classroom. The teacher can 
see that this happens—often in a casual 
way. The card file indicates that Bill, 
sometimes a problem, has read Saroyan’s 
“The Human Comedy.” When Susie, a 
“B” student, confesses she never did like 
to read, Bill is asked to give her sugges- 
tions. He recommends “The Human 
Comedy,” and the teacher agrees with his 
opinion. His prestige is increased when 
Susie later reads the book and reports 
that she likes it. 

Reading becomes more _ pleasurable 
when it affords a break from routine. 
The lesson assigned is a chapter concern- 
ing ways to increase speed in reading. 
The class arrives to find a copy of The 
Saturday Evening Post on each desk. 
Students are asked to choose articles and 
to practice one method of increasing read- 
ing speed. Is it possible to get the main 
points of a well-constructed article by 
reading only the first and last sentences 
of each paragraph? Almost everyone in 
the class finds that it is; almost everyone 
wants to go back and read the entire 
article. Some have looked over this 
magazine for the first time. 

The use of these theories in everyday 
classroom situations will bring the stu- 
dents wider knowledge of the library and 
increased book experience. They will not 
aid him much in gaining the ability to 
read critically. 

The desire and the skill to read critic- 
ally comes rather through specific assign- 
ments, strict requirements, intensive 
class discussions, and private conferences. 
These procedures can be preceded by or 
supplemented by a student’s learning to 
judge critically his own writing. 


Miss Wiley: 

From your discussion, I conclude that 
you definitely believe in a library which 
will furnish for your students materials 
both pro and con. I believe also that you 
are teaching the students to think criti- 
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cally. I am interested in what you do in 
your English classes to arouse an interest 
in the recreational type of reading which 
is of so much importance for a good life. 


Miss Wiley: 

To continue our discussion of content 
subjects which furnish materials for 
critical thinking, we turn our attention 
to the social sciences. Mrs. Mills, what 
are some of the methods you have found 
most helpful in motivating your students 
to read for the purpose of forming their 
own opinions and judgments? Do you 
find the library essential and adequate to 
your teaching? 


Mrs. Mills: 

In the social science classes students 
are encouraged to express their opinions 
on political, social, and economic prob- 
lems of living. To the teacher this brings 
the problem of guiding students to formu- 
late their own views—to look at both 
sides of every problem, to carefully weigh 
information before making final conclu- 
sions. If this is to be accomplished, 
broad reading must be encouraged. Thus, 
the library can become the chief asset 
of both student and teacher. 


Motivation to supplement textbook study 
may arise from several sources: Ques- 
tions arising from class discussions, 
teacher-made problems, problems and 
suggestions from the textbook. Among 
the freshmen and sophomores, one finds 
it necessary to give definite, specific in- 
formation as to reading sources—name of 
book, author, chapter, and pages. It is 
helpful to librarian, student, and teacher, 
if such a reading list is posted in the 
classroom and a duplicate provided for 
the library. Among the junior and 
senior groups, assignments may be in- 
jected which will necessitate the student’s 
finding his own references. Thus, he 
may be obliged to develop greater skill 
in the use of the card catalog, periodical 
guide, source materials, etc. Again, col- 
lusion of librarian and teacher leads to 
more satisfactory completion of the as- 
signment. 

Reading historical novels appeals to 
many students, because of the added color 
and realistic pictures obtained from them. 
The librarian can aid the teacher in 
selecting those suitable for high school 
use by referring to Logasa’s “Historical 
Fiction References for History Classes,” 
and other similar lists. In addition to 
the novel, biographies of persons of the 
historical era under study offer another 
avenue of reading. 
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The study of current events gives a 
great opportunity for reading on contro- 
versial questions. Preparing for panel 
and forum discussions on such issues 
makes it necessary for the library to 
afford a varied selection of magazines, 
pamphlets, and bulletins. Of the maga- 
zines, Scholastic, Reader’s Digest, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Time, and Life are 
most popular. Harpers, The Atlantic 
Monthly, and Current History are ap- 
proached only by the “A” student. 

The fact that many libraries have only 
a limited number of copies of references 
often creates a problem. The teacher 
hesitates to draw from the library a 
group of books to be used during class 
period, for it may deprive the use of them 
to students on another class. Here is an 
opportunity for librarian and teacher to 
decide on which books are worth dupli- 
cating. Here also is an opportunity to 
consider the development of classroom 
libraries. 


The question of securing newspapers in 
the library is sometimes difficult. Often 
political, religious, or personal prejudices 
have to be overcome in the administration 
and community. Of course, there should 
be several papers available if reading on 
both sides of issues is to be developed. It 
is a challenge to librarians and teachers 
wherever such conditions exist. 

Therefore, we conclude that if the stu- 
dent is to be encouraged to formulate 
opinions through broad reading, the 
library offers itself as a chief instrument. 
To make it an active instrument there 
needs to be teacher-librarian collaboration 
on reading programs, the library needs 
to offer an ample and varied supply of 
materials; the student needs guidance 
from librarian and teacher. 


Miss Wiley: 
Do you suggest any of the social novels? 


Mrs. Mills: 


A few. Not many are available. I 
have submitted lists to Miss Skidmore. 
The novel with a social background is 
the most difficult to read. 


Miss Wiley: 


Lenrow’s Guide to Fiction contains a 
good bibliography of social novels. 


Miss Wiley: 
After panels on different sides of a 


question, do you believe the students are 
better able to spot propaganda? 
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Mrs. Mills: 

There are many other influences; there- 
fore, I can’t be sure. It does make the 
student more critical. 


Miss Wiley: 

Finally, we come to the most important 
step in our whole instructional system. 
All the instruction which has gone before 
and which continues along with this in- 
struction is essential to a final choice 
of a _ life’s work or career. Every 
teacher of every subject, I believe, should 
be interested in the vocational guidance 
of his pupils. There are many occasions 
in every classroom which may give teach- 
ers a chance to arouse interest in voca- 
tions. Miss Cole, do you find the library 
a great help to you and the other mem- 
bers of the guidance committee, as well 
as to the students? 


Miss Cole: 


The student finds the vocational shelves 
the answer to his career problems. When 
he goes to the library for vocational in- 
formation he has, as a rule, been mo- 
tivated by a unit or suggestions in one 
of his academic subjects. Sometimes it 
has been by tests in his home room. For 
instance, in English there is a unit on 


vocations that requires that the pupil in- 
terview a person in his chosen vocation 


and also get added information from 
monographs in the library. 

The American Observer, which is used 
in our history department, occasionally 
has an article on vocations which may 
motivate the student to do further read- 
ing and thinking on vocations. 

Every subject teacher, if she desires, 
can relate her subject to occupations. In 
General Science, I say, “If you like this 
unit you may be interested in the follow- 
ing jobs: = 

The guidance department has a planned 
program to motivate occupational think- 
ing and reading. The freshman is given 
the Kuder Preference Record test. This 
test helps to determine interests in nine 
major fields. Because a student tends to 
do best the things he likes best to do, 
the results of this test help him to make 
a wiser selection of subjects with refer- 
ence to his vocational career. His atten- 
tion is directed toward the occupational 
area which appears particularly promis- 
ing to him. 

Because of our changing economics and 
social conditions the youth of today must 
be acquainted with several fields suitable 
to his interests and abilities. Conse- 
quently we ask him to scan several occu- 
pations that appeal to him. We direct 
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him to America’s Major Occupations, an 
outline of 160 major occupations. It 
briefly gives preparation, qualifications, 
salary and outlook for youth. . 

In his second and third years the stu- 
dent is given aptitude tests to determine 
if there is a correlation between his in- 
terests and his aptitudes. He will prob- 
ably browse through the occupational 
material again and this time he will be 
directed to the occupational monographs. 

In his fourth year he may take the 
Kuder Preference Record test again to see 
if new interests have developed. A per- 
sonal audit is given which affords the 
student a means of viewing himself. He 
may compare his personality to that of 
successful people in his chosen field. A 
spelling and vocabulary test are also 
given at this time. 

With 17,500 different occupations offer- 
ing careers to our youth and the picture 
changing monthly we find the student 
becoming interested in new occupations. 
No individual teacher can keep abreast 
of these, but our library does by sup- 
plying current information through the 
magazine Vocational Trends. The library 
has a file of Occupational Briefs of Post- 
war Jobs. 

The student of today must go out into 
the world equipped not for one job, but 
for many. At this time the library fur- 
nishes to seniors who are going on to 
school, or into the service, additional in- 
formation such as college catalogs, hos- 
pital catalogs, army and navy medicine, 
practice for army tests and material on 
careers in every branch of the service. 
Graduates come back to borrow tests. 


SUMMARY 
Miss Wiley: 

I believe that the teachers in this dis- 
cussion group have quite thoroughly 
covered the materials and methods which 
can be successfully used to teach reading 
for the purpose of building a stronger 
citizenry in our democratic society. 

They have followed through a con- 
structive plan for such teaching. First 
of all we know that students must know 
where and how to find materials in the 
library. Miss Skidmore has told us how 
this can be done. Miss Moffett follows 
right along with her instruction in 
remedial reading, which prepares the pu- 
pils to do the more advanced informa- 
tional type, as well as recreational type 
of reading, which Miss Keefe seems so 
able to promote in her literature classes. 
Through Miss Keefe’s instruction in read- 
ing for her journalism classes she pre- 
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pares the way for the more serious 
critical reading which must be done in 
the social science courses. Mrs. Mills has 
very definitely shown us how pupils can 
be guided by the teacher’s instruction and 
their use of the library to formulate their 
own views and to weigh information be- 
fore they make final decisions. Finally, 
Miss Cole has pointed out the value of 
instruction in vocations which will, in 
many cases, no doubt, lead to careers for 
many of her students. We hope as a re- 
sult of his teaching by all these teachers 
who are so concerned about his life, the 
student will be able to live a successful 
life, economically, civically and socially. 

Mrs. Mills, do you ever have an assign- 
ment which prohibits the librarian from 
giving help? 


Mrs. Mills: 

Yes, with superior students—not the 
whole class. 
Miss Skidmore: 

Such assignments always show up the 


weakness of the library and we use them 
as guides in adding materials. 
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Question: 

Does it require a lot of training to give 
the tests? 
Miss Cole: 


The training is not an important factor. 
Interest in the child is the thing. The 
child makes his own decisions. 


Mrs. Mills: 
Do you ever throw out controversial is- 
sues such as the negro problem? 
Miss Cole: 
I can’t say that I’ve done it. 
Miss Todd (New Trier High School, Win- 
netka): 


Winnetka High School Library collects 
novels and materials on the negro and 
urges the negro student to read every- 
thing on his own race. 


Pupils Are People 


STUDENT PANEL. CHAIRMAN: BARBARA LOTTINVILLE* 


As the topic for this discussion is “The 
School Library as a Service Center,” we 
feel that you should hear our point of 
view. 

As it is essential to learn how to use 
the library if you wish to make good 
use of it, I would like to know how a stu- 
dent learns to use the library. Patty, 
how did you learn? 


Patricia: 


I learned how to use the library my 
freshman year through our’ English 
course. Miss Skidmore instructed us on 
the use of the card catalog, the Dewey 
decimal system, how to find and use the 
reference books, and methods of locating 
specific subject matter. 


Barbara: 


After you learned to use the card 
catalog so efficiently, you certainly must 
have discovered a certain type of book 
that interested you. Patty, what types of 
books do you like, and what good ones 
have you read along these lines? 


Other panel members: 
Patricia Baker, sophomore; Wayne Bohne, 
junior; Bethel Fiene, senior; Frederick 
Hefter, junior; Corrine Jaffe, junior—Kan- 
kakee High School. 


* Sophomore. 


Patricia: 

I find that I like good novels by good 
authors, such as “Lorna Doone,” “To Have 
and to Hold,” and “Jane Eyre.” I enjoy 
humorous short stories by O. Henry and 
am especially interested in Richard Halli- 
burton’s travel tales, such as, “The 
Magic Carpet,” “Seven League Boots,” 
and “The Royal Road to Romance.” I 
also enjoyed his autobiography, which is 
a book of letters to his parents, written 
from all over the world. 


Barbara: 

Wayne, what kind of books do you 
like? 
Wayne: 

I read mostly sports stories and good 
novels, although I do enjoy good biogra- 
phies. I think the Tunis series, such as, 
“The Kid from Tompkinsville,” “World 
Series,” and “The Iron Duke.” “Theodore 
Roosevelt, Strenuous American,” by Har- 
low, is a good biography. 

Barbara: 
Fred, what books interest you? 


Fredric: 


Well, I like to read almost any kind of 
book. I enjoy books on science and a 
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good example of this type is “Microbe 
Hunters,” by Paul de Kruif. It tells 
about how microbe hunting became a 
science, about the men that made it one, 
and what they were like. 

I enjoy biographies also. I think the 
autobiography of A. A. Milne is excellent. 
I enjoyed “Mark Twain in Eruption,” and 
in it Mark Twain certainly erupted. A 
good example of this was his story about 
the water buffalo which Teddy Roosevelt 
shot. Twain insisted it was a cow, not a 
buffalo. 

Another type is the popular novel. One 
of the best that I read was Marcia Daven- 
port’s “Valley of Decision.” It describes 
the growth of Pittsburg and the steel in- 
dustry. It has excellent characteriza- 
tions of the main personalities. These 
were so good you felt as if you knew 
them personally. 


Barbara: 


I understand you have done a lot of 
research on plays. Just what have you 
done in this line? 


Fredric: 


Around two summers ago I did an ex- 
tensive research in drama in the way of 
lighting, scenery, costuming, directing, 
and acting. While I did the reading at 


the public library, I made a form of 
catalog by dividing the material under the 
different classifications. I now appreciate 
what librarians have to go through. 

Also I have seen quite a few plays, 
such as, “The Eve of St. Mark” and 
“Life with Father.” You'll be surprised 
how much this helps in studying play 
production. Besides this, I also attempt 
to read and study plays. 


Barbara: 


Corinne, what type of books do you 
enjoy? 
Corinne: 

I like boys sport books and any good 


novel that will hold my attention. I also 
like biographies. 


Barbara: 

Now we’ve heard the points of view 
of a few of the students. Bethel, what 
kinds of books do the students take out 
most? 


Bethel: 


I’ve never taken particular notice. I’ve 
usually been so busy with the circulation 
that I didn’t notice the books. I believe 
that the types of books taken out vary a 
great deal. 
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Barbara: 

Well, there certainly are quite a few 
library assistants. What do they all do, 
Bethel? 


Bethel: 


Our work, as library assistants, is very 
interesting. It varies from one day to 
the next. Some of us check student per- 
mits from study halls. Others circulate 
books and magazines. Besides our regu- 
lar duties during the period, we volunteer 
to do other things to help our librarian. 
We open the new books as they come in 
and help with the processing and shellac- 
ing, both the new books and the old books 
as they need it. We also volunteer to 
type book cards and pockets for new 
books or for old books being re-processed. 
Carding the books and filing cards are 
other jobs reserved for us. Some of us 
are prompt to help the lower classmen, 
or some of the upper classmen, who have 
not become acquainted with our library 
as well as they should have. Whenever 
we see a student with a bewildered look, 
we help him to find his material or to 
use the card catalog. 

However, we aren’t the only ones to 
help our librarian. There are some stu- 
dents who become so interested in watch- 
ing us work that they want to work too. 
Boys from the mechanical drawing classes 
often label the books. 


Barbara: 
Is this job all work? 


Bethel: 


Library assistants have lots of fun! We 
have our library club which is organized 
chiefly for the assistants to get acquainted 
with each other. Sometimes we hold our 
meeting during the noon hour. At that 
time we play table tennis or author and 
title games. We also try to have a few 
parties outside of the regular meetings. 

Besides having to work in our library, 
we find one advantage, among many 
others, in getting to see and choose the 
new books we would like to read before 
the other students see them. 


Due to the fact that we have no work- 
room in our library, students are always 
asking us why we do certain things. 
Usually when we shellac books, we are 
asked if we were “hitting the bottle 
again,” or they remark, “It smells like 
a brewery in here.” 


So far this year our students haven’t 
asked our librarian to look for material 
that isn’t there, such as information on 
the Swiss navy. 
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We have enjoyed working in the library | 


very much and I think that we have 
learned appreciation of our library and 
also of our own books and the books of 
others. 


Barbara: 


Not only is the library used for assign- 
ments, but also, it helps the students to 
get material for assembly topics. Corinne, 
how has our library helped you in this 
line? 


Corinne: 

I have used material for a number of 
assembly and home room programs. I 
did two assemblies on Christopher Colum- 
bus—in two different years. The second 
year we wanted more personal details 
of his life instead of just about his voy- 
ages. I read most every book in the 
high school library and in the public 
library. I finally used the book, “Admiral 
of the Ocean Sea,” from the public library. 
It contained just everything. I still don’t 
see how any one person could find out so 
many things about a man who lived so 
long ago. This book told just a lot about 
his family and intimate life. I also used 
material on choral reading for a program. 


Fredric: 

I’ve used the library to get plays for 
the Drama Club. One play we used was 
“The Potboilers.” In the club meetings 
we use books of plays and radio skits 
for practice and reading. The Edisonian 
Science Club has also used the library 
for information and program material. 


Barbara: 

We see now that the library is used for 
many things, both for school and extra- 
curricular activities. What do you stu- 
dents use the library for outside of school? 


Patricia: 

I use the library for outside reading 
material and also I found it helpful in 
earning badges when I was a Girl Scout. 
When working on an Interior Decoration 
badge, I found a helpful book in the home 
economics section. Then my girl friend 
and I were planning to raise hamsters. 
We inquired into their care and feeding 
in our agricultural section, but found it 
sadly lacking in this material. 


Fredric: 

May I inquire what a hamster is? 
Patricia: 

It is a relative of the guinea-pig. 
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Fredric: 

Well, are you going to raise any? 
Patricia: 

Our science teacher said there was a 
market for them in hospitals and labora- 


tories, but we didn’t think we could sell 
any here. 


Corinne: 

I also use the library to pass Girl Scout 
badges. Outside of school I use the 
library most for recreation, as I love to 
read 


Wayne: 

I use the library for outside reading. 
I like to enlarge my vocabulary and I 
don’t like the word-a-day plan. I find 
that by reading, I learn new words in a 
way much ‘more to my liking. 


Barbara: ° 


You mentioned book reports a while 
back, I believe. As these are very neces- 
sary things in school, I would like to 
know how some of you get your ideas 
for book reports. 


Corinne: 


Our school paper, the Kankakeynote, 
has a section of book reviews in every 
Issue. I read those. I also get ideas 
from my friends, who tell me about the 
good books they read. 


Fredric: 


Usually I just some into the library and 
browse around until I find something. 
Eventually I want to finish off the works 
of James Hilton. So far I have read his 
“Lost Horizon” and “Random Harvest.” 
Because I like his style and English, I 
want to finish the rest of his books. Then 
I like deep novels I can bite into and 
struggle with whether they’re above my 
head or not. 


Patricia: 

I feel that everyone should read a cer- 
tain number of the classics. When some- 
one recommends a good book, I try to 
read it. In Chicago, I have a friend who 
reads very good books, sometimes quite 
deep ones. To converse intelligently with 
her I have to read most of these books. 


Wayne: 

When our English class has a book re- 
port, I generally come to the library and 
look for a sports story. I find them all 
gone and end up with another novel. I 
go home and read it. The next day I go 
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to class, forget the author, and end up 
by reporting on some other book I have 
read. 


Barbara: 


We have heard some of the ideas on 
what we like about our library. How do 
you think the library could be improved— 
and don’t mention the gnats! 


Corinne: 

Oh, the gnats are just there when we 
shellac the books. I think the library 
can be improved by getting more books 
on the lesser holidays, such as Hallowe’en, 
Columbus Day, etc. It is hard to get pro- 
gram materials on some of these days. 
We should have more books about kids 
our own age, like “Seventeenth Summer.” 


Fredric: 


One thing that might improve the 
library would be a posted booklist of 
books that come in and good ones to 
read. We need a more complete cross 
reference system in the card catalog. 
More popular novels should be purchased 
even if they are a little bit deep. I guess 
that’s about all. 


Wayne: 

I believe the library should have more 
biographies for the average student. I 
find that there are lots of simple biogra- 
phies for the freshman, difficult ones for 
the seniors, and nothing for the juniors, 
who need biographies as well as anyone 
else. 


Patricia: 

One thing I think our library lacks is 
a bulletin board which should contain 
lists of new books which are coming into 
the library constantly. Several times I 
have been trying to borrow books from 
my friends which I especially wanted to 
read. Later I found that they were in 
our library all the time. I also think we 
should have more books on controversial 
subjects, such as politics, religion, and 
labor. Most people are prejudiced by 
their parents, friends, and relatives; so, 
therefore, I think books on these subjects 
are badly needed. I don’t think these 
books should delve into the subjects too 
deeply or too technically. They should 
be written so that all the students could 
read them and understand them, but they 
should present both sides of the prob- 
lems. 


Corinne: 


But Pat, do you think that the average 
student would read that kind of books? 
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Patricia: 

I am sure they would read them if 
they knew the books were there, and if 
the subjects were presented in an interest- 
ing way. 

Fredric: 

I would like to know, Patty, do you 
think that you could have such material 
and have it used unless you had a dis- 
cussion group through some organized 
group working in the library? 


Patricia: 

Yes, I think a discussion group of this 
sort would be a fine idea. History and 
civics classes, particularly, would be in- 
terested in such a group. 


Fredric: 

Would you limit it to classes? 
Patricia: 

It should not be limited to classes as 


it should not be a compulsory organiza- 
tion. 


Fredric: 


No, it should not be compulsory. It 
should be open to any student, but it 
should be connected with some depart- 
ment or directed in some way. 


Barbara: 


Now that we have heard all our ideas 
on this subject, has the audience any 
questions? 


Audience: 


What kinds of books do you read, Bar- 
bara? 


Barbara: 


The kinds of books I like are varied. 
When I was in grade school, I read all 
the beoks on musical composers that the 
children’s room at the public library had, 
plus many books on Pasteur and a lot of 
fiction. Since coming to high school, I 
haven’t had time to read so many books. 
One of the best books of fiction I have 
read is “Seventeenth Summer,” by Mau- 
reen Daly. I also greatly enjoyed the 
very recent “Mr. Lincoln’s Wife.” 


Audience: 
What authors do you read? 


Corinne: 

I read sports books, and about jobs— 
anything that is interesting. 
Audience: 


Would the panel give their opinions re- 
garding condensations and book jacket 
blurbs? 
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Barbara: 


I find very little use for condensations. 
After I have read a condensation, I very 
rarely want to read the book itself. This 
is bad, as you have not become acquainted 
with the style of the author. A condensa- 
tion may be all right for the busy person 
that wants to know a little about every- 
thing and much about nothing. For my- 
self, I much prefer never looking at a 
condensation. 

I think blurbs are very helpful and I 
wish we had more of them in our library 
books. They seem to spark up your in- 
terest without telling too much of the 
story. As the old adage says, “a little 
goes a long ways,” in making you want 
to read a story. 

What is your opinion, Corinne? 


Corinne: 


I think condensations help students un- 
derstand some of the deeper novels. I 
think that blurbs are a great help when 
selecting a book, because you can get an 
idea what the book is about. What do 
you say, Patty? Do you like condensa- 
tions? 


Patricia: 

Not for a steady diet. A condensation 
is all right to read when you may not 
be able to read the book. On the whole, 
I think a condensation should just make 
you want to read the original book, as 
much of the details, descriptions, and the 
author’s style is lost in a condensation. 


Fredric: 


Well, if you’re going to read the con- 
densation and then the book, too, why 
not just read the book and get the style 
and whole story from it? 


Patricia: 

Often you have to wait to read the book 
and you can read the condensation. It 
won’t spoil the book for you. By read- 
ing the condensation, you can talk about 
it even if you have to read the book 
later. 


Bethel: 


I think that is true. You want to know 
what the book is about even though you 
may have to read it later. 


Wayne: 


I enjoy reading condensations before 
reading the books because I find I often 
understand the book better after reading 
the condensation. 
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Fredric: 

I think that condensations lose much 
of the author’s style and flavor and just 
tell you what the story is about and 
that’s all. 

Blurbs in the front of books are dif- 
ferent. I think that the brief review in 
the blurb and book reviews in newspapers 
and magazines are helpful. You can find 
out what the book is about without spoil- 
ing the story. Lately, I’ve started the 
practice of reading some of the book re- 
views, but I can’t keep up with them all. 


Audience: 

You have talked about books at school 
for class and leisure reading. Do you 
ever talk about books at home with your 
parents? Are your parents interested in 
books and in your reading? 


Corinne: 

My mother gets the Book-of-the-Month 
Club books and borrows from our friends. 
We talk about books some, but I talk 
mostly to my sister who is in college. 
Patricia: 

We don’t talk about books very much. 
Although my mother likes to read a great 
deal, she doesn’t have much time any 
more. She likes to have me discuss with 
her the books that I read. My father is 
also quite busy, too. When he does read 
it is mostly stories about fishing and 
fishing tackle, for that is his hobby. 


Wayne: 

My mother is interested in books but 
does not get much chance to read. She 
does enjoy discussing books. And my 
father—well—he just doesn’t. 


Barbara: 


My father is more interested in stamps 
than books, so we don’t often talk about 
books. Often my mother and I help each 
other out. She may get a book at the 
library or from a friend and not get a 
chance to read it for a while. I, mean- 
while, take the book and read it myself. 
If it is a good book, I tell her so. If I 
don’t like it, I tell her what I didn’t like. 
After she reads the book, if she disagrees 
with me on some of my ideas, she tells 
me so. I find we usually agree, although 
a book I enjoyed, she sometimes found 
very uninteresting. 


Fredric: 

Well, in our house you would have to 
stuff your fingers in your ears and then 
you would not keep from hearing about 
books. My mother and father usually talk 
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about plays, or books, or something like 
that, until eventually you can’t help 
learning something about books. 


Audience: 

What do you think of movies made 
from books? When you saw a movie of a 
book, did it make you want to read the 
book? Would you rather read the book 
first or see the movie first? 


Patricia: 

Yes, in most cases I like movies taken 
from books. Many times the picture is 
so different from the book that you cannot 
recognize it. I also believe that if you 
read the book first, you enjoy the picture 
more. It is fun to see the producer’s im- 
pression of the characters and what 
actors and actresses he chooses to por- 
tray them. I have read, “Gone With the 
Wind,” five times and I would give any- 
thing to be able to see Scarlett and Rhett 
on the screen again. I just can’t seem to 
remember them after four years. 


Corinne: 


I don’t care for movies made from 
books so much because you hear the 
story dramatized over the radio, read the 
condensation of the book, and by the 
time the movie comes to town, you know 
the story by heart. 


Fredric: 


Usually I find that the movie loses 
some of the characterization and interest. 
The movies are often too unreal. I pre- 
ferred “Lady in the Dark,” on the stage 
to the movie version. The movies elab- 
orated too much. 


Wayne: 

About movies, well, that’s a funny 
thing. By the time you see the movie, 
read the book, and hear it over the radio, 
you’re so mixed up you don’t know what 
happened. 


Bethel: 


Whenever there has been a movie taken 
from a book in town, the students all 
want to check the book out. We never 
have enough copies, but the demand lasts 
just a few days. I can never understand 
why all these people want the book, be- 
cause, if I hadn’t already read the book, 
I wouldn’t want to after seeing the show. 
The movie and the book are sometimes 
so different. 


Barbara: 


If I like a certain movie a very great 
deal, I probably will want to read the 
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book. Usually, I would rather read the 
book first and then see the movie. I read 
“Jane Eyre” and liked it a lot. I even 
had a good idea of the principal char- 
acters. Then I saw the movie. I didn’t 
like the movie nearly as well as the book. 
It seemed to me that some parts were 
left out—parts that I thought were very 
good. However, I did like the way they 
pictured life at the boarding school, as I 
thought it was very like the book. 


Audience: 


I agreed with Patricia when she said 
that there should be more books on re 
ligious and controversial subjects. Wayne 
has mentioned too the Tunis books. I 
wonder why there is such a demand for 
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sports books. Mr. Tunis is an authority 
on sports, but he intentionally includes 
sportsmanship, even including purposely 
racial and religious problems. Do you 
read these books just for the sports? 


Wayne: 

Yes, I do notice the sportsmanship and 
the friendliness to other races in the 
Tunis series. I don’t know why I read 
them, except that they are just good 
books. 


Barbara: 


We have enjoyed discussing these ques- 
tions with you. If there are no further 
questions, I will turn the meeting back 
to Miss Cramer. 


Tests of Good Public Relations Policy 


The following checklist of questions are suggested in determining the public 


relations aspects of library policies: 
1. Is it best for the public? 
Does the public know about it? 


Is it presented to the public in a favorable light? 


Does he know it—can he feel it? 


2 
3. 
4. Does it respect the individual? 
5 
6 


Does your behavior demonstrate a genuine interest in the other person or 


group? or community? 
Is it the truth? 
Is it fair to all concerned? 


«3 


—s 
SO 9 


—from an address 


Will it make friends for the library? 
Will it be an advantage to all concerned? 


“Public relations and the 


community,” by Louris B. LuNnppore, General 
Manager San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
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THIS ABOVE ALL 


By Water F. Grorts* 


Following my address at the Library 
Clinic, which was held at Hillsboro, Illi- 
nois, on October 27, 1944, Miss Alma 
Lundeen asked me to send a report or 
a copy of my notes on that address. In 
appearance that address was delivered ex- 
temporaneously, but in reality it was not. 
For about twenty years I have been de- 
livering addresses on some phase or other 
of the school library. I confess that those 
addresses have been much alike. The 
backbone and the ribs are the same and 
the conclusion comes wagging along with 
its timely benediction. I am reporting 
my own speech. 

The role of the administrator in rela- 
tion to the school library and to the 
librarian is the same as it is to other 
departments of the school and to the 
heads of those departments. Restricted 
or circumscribed by the policy which con- 
trols educational practices in the school, 
sometimes he meets resistance in his 
efforts to establish equality between 
library and traditional academic depart- 
ments. This is true even in some schools 
that have taken steps toward modernizing 
method and curriculum. 

First of all, the library should be essen- 
tially more than a repository for books. 
It is now a recognized department of the 
school possessing inter-departmental rela- 
tionships which marks its place in the 
school as the center for career finding, 
for guidance, for aids in skilled depart- 
mental instruction, for inspirational and 


* Librarian, Collinsville Township High 
School. 


* Superintendent of Schools, Litchfield, Il. 


awakening research and for teacher use 
in remedial instruction. Then it is the 
coordinating and interrelating agency of 
the school. To bring this vision to a state 
of materialization the work of a well 
trained librarian must not be overlooked, 
but in the main, it is in the function of 
administration. 


The administrator has three primary 
objectives: first, housing the library; 
second, securing a well trained, compe- 
tent librarian; and third, securing sup- 
port, both financial and popular. The 
housing problem may seem to be a simple 
problem, but simple problems may prove 
to be stubborn of solution. Perhaps the 
Board of Education has not heard of the 
library other than in the reading of bills 
for books. Perhaps the architect — but 
that is speculation. An obligation may 
lie here more serious in its implications 
than the administrator has realized. An 
obligation that presents a challenge and 
raises a problem. For no dead-end hall 
answers the library housing question. 
Nor does a classroom answer that ques- 
tion. The answer is a room, or rooms, 
known to all and sundry as The Library. 
It must be well lighted, pleasingly deco- 
rated, properly furnished, and inviting 
with all. In panel discussions wonderful 
achievements by classroom teachers, with 
the library housed in her classroom, are 
sometimes mentioned. Claims for other 
novel arrangements are sometimes made 
—meritorious all; but they are beside the 
point. The library is not a step-child of 
the school. 








RESPONSIBLE FOR LIBRARY? 


Who is going to be in charge of the 
library? This objective may resolve it- 
self into another problem for the adminis- 
trator. If it does it is his to meet. The 
answer is, a trained librarian, paid at 
the rate that the heads of other depart- 
ments are paid, a member of the faculty, 
and to be present at faculty conferences. 
All classroom teachers have some scat- 
tered college credits in this and that. 
But a major in the subject to be taught 
is required and supporting majors in re- 
lated subjects do not come amiss. Some- 
times classroom teachers do well, it is 
said, as librarians, in addition to teaching 
a full schedule. Note the phrase “in ad- 
dition.” Think of it when instances are 
cited of how well a classroom teacher is 
doing with the library in addition. 

Support of the library, both financial 
and popular, is the third objective. And 
this objective belongs to the adminis- 
trator’s list. It is his so obviously that 
again the word obligation may be used 
challenging his ingenuity and diplomacy. 
Anything as quiet in its appeal as the 
school may be set aside without due con- 
sideration. Its very difficence has kept it 
in the stock room with other unfinished 
products. Budgetary committees do not 
fail to include all possible amounts for 
activities and departments that are of 
apparent value and in popular demand. 
The administrator must not dismiss sup- 
port of the library’s claim to self de- 
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termination. It follows without doubt 
that if the administrator admits that the 
three objectives set up are beyond his 
power to attain—then housing, admin- 
istering, and supporting the library will 
falter as it has done so often in the past. 

After the administrator has seen these 
three objectives bidding fair to attain- 
ment the going will be less arduous. 
Then he will want to take the selecting 
of material, provisions for displays, 
recreational material, enrichment ma- 
terials such as picture and sound films, 
material on careers, and guidance, a pro- 
fessional department for teachers, use of 
the library for indirect instructional 
supervision, projects, and interpreting 
the library to the public. 

An important objective to use in con- 
clusion is the establishing of criteria for 
analyzing and evaluating the library. 
Accrediting agencies long have felt the 
need of such action and have published 
pamphlets which may be had by admin- 
istrators. This goes deeper and further 
than the mere counting of books, keeping 
a record of books read, and objective 
testing in reference use, use of index, etc. 


The discussion after my _ address 
brought out this question: “How can I 
get my administrator to visit the library 
more often and for longer periods of 
time?” Two librarians said their admin- 
istrators do that without persuasion. 
Someone said other activities present a 
greater appeal. Another said adminis- 
trators are very busy persons. 


Pupils Are People 


STUDENT PANEL. CHAIRMAN: 


I. Reasons for going to the library. 
A. To get information on specific 
subjects: 
1. Aeronautics. 
2. Speech material. 
3. History, etc. 


B. To get various viewpoints on 
different questions. 


C. For use of reference material: 
Encyclopedias. 

Reader’s guide. 

Lincoln library of essential 
information. 

Who’s who in America. 
Dictionaries: 

a. Maps. 

b. Abbreviations. 

c. Biographic section, etc. 


fm «ge fe 


* Student panel from Hillsboro High School 
Speech class. 
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6. American yearbook. 
7. World almanac. 
D. For pleasure and recreation. 
1. Magazines such as: 
a. Seventeen. 


b. Boy’s life. 
c. Open road for boys. 

2. Browsing. 

3. Fun encyclopedia. 

4. Other books of various 
types: 


a. Best sellers. 

b. Etiquette. 

c. War. 

E. For book reports. 
1. Choice of books for book 
reports. 

a. Best liked book of those 
read during a six weeks’ 
period. 

b. Book, not too deep. 


JANU 


II. 


III. 


IV. 
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ce. Sampling by reading 
first few pages. 

d. According to author. 

e. On student’s recommen- 
dation. 

f. According to interest in 
some subject. 

g. Adventure. 


II. Student assistants. 


A. 


m= oe poe 


Duties. 


Signing admits. 

Keeping order. 

Preparing books for shelves. 
Getting magazines from the 
stacks. 

Instructing other students 
in the use of the card cata- 
log. 


Cooperation with student as- 


sistants. 

1. Respect for the one in 
charge. 

2. Doing one’s part in main- 


taining a good working at- 
mosphere. 


III. Training in the use of the library. 


A. 
B. 


Concentrated course on entrance 
into high school. 
Repetition of course 
junior year. 


in the 


IV. Suggested improvements for the 
library. 
A. Materials. 


1. Audio-visual materials, in- 


cluding maps. 


B. Physical 
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6. Educational file. 

a. College catalogs. 

b. Educational bulletins. 
improvements and 
equipment. 

1. Listening room for phono- 
graph records. 
2. Public address system. 


C. Publicity. 


1. Displays. 

a. War map, kept up to 
date with stickers and 
pins. 

b. War time reading. 

Example: Map _ with 


ribbons connecting war 
areas with books. 
c. Book covers. 
2. Color in library. 


D. Greater student interest in li- 


brary. 
1. Through greater familiarity 
with library. 
a. Instruction in use of li- 
brary. 
b. Pamphlet guide — “How 
to use the library.” 
2. Through introduction to ma- 
terials. 
a. Senior assembly 
about library. 
b. Dramatization of books. 
3. Through participation. 
a. Planning and assembling 
displays. 
b. Student assistance. 
E.. Other improvements. 
1. Music appreciation hour. 
a. Classic music. 
b. Light music. 
2. Teachers. 
a. Conduct—an example to 
students. 


play 


EARL W. BROWNING* 

Library situation in the elementary 
schools. 

A. Great need for library service. 
B. Lack of training among the ma- 


2. More novels. 
3. More popular magazines. 
4. Picture box (for students’ 
use in illustration). 
5. Vocational file. 
a. Material on vocations 
and careers. 
We Must March 
PANEL DISCUSSION. LEADER: 
I. Purposes of the school library. Il. 
A. To supply materials. 
B. To give information to any one 
who needs it. 
C. To give guidance. 


1. By providing vocational ma- 
terial. 

2. By impressing young people 
with a sense of their impor- 
tance to the community. 


* Librarian, Public Library, Peoria. Other 


panel members: 


Catherine Parks, Office of 


the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield; Mary Frances Lynch, Librarian, 
Granite City High School; Robert A. Luke, 


Director of 


Adult Education, Lincoln Li- 


brary, Springfield. 


jority of elementary teachers. 


C. Need for libraries in the ele- 
mentary methods of teaching. 


D. The school—the main agency 
for instilling love of reading in 
children. 


E. Opportunity for high school to 
give help to elementary teachers 
in matters pertaining to library 
service. 








III. Cooperation between the school li- 
brary and the public library. 

A. Sharing of resources. 

B. “Back and forth” on buying. 

C. Cooperation in instructing chil- 
dren in the use of the library. 

IV. Extended services of the school li- 
brary in areas without a _ public 
library. 

A. Book service. 

Examples — Dupo Community 
High School, Collinsville High 
School, Peoria Elementary 
School (in housing project 
area). 

B. Aid to ex-service men. 

1. Providing information. 
2. Interesting them in the G.I. 
bill. 

C. Interesting young working peo- 
ple in obtaining further train- 
ing. 

V. School librarian’s relation to the 
community. 

A. Methods of approach. 
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1.. Identification with com- 
munity movements. 
2. Acquaintance with its per- 
sonnel. 
a. Juvenile judge. 
b. Policemen. 
c. Minority leaders, etc. 
4. Service on boards and com- 
mittees. 
5. Conversance with commun- 
ity problems. 
Family welfare. 
Delinquency. 
Post-war planning. 
Rehabilitation and read- 
justment of returned vet- 
erans. 
e. Youth guidance move- 
ment. Etc. 
B. Advantages of librarian -com- 
munity relationship. 
1. Having a good time doing it. 
2. Provides the only realistic 
way to understanding. 
3. Opens up tremendous 
amounts of new materials. 


Bo oP 


Experimenting Together 
PANEL DISCUSSION. LEADER: ELIZABETH KUHLO* 


I. What is the duty of the librarian to 
the teacher? 
A. To find out what the teacher 
needs. 
B. To get the materials — books, 
magazines, pamphlets, etc., that 
are needed. 


II. How can the teacher help the libra- 
rian? 

A. Discuss problems with the stu- 
dent so that he knows what to 
look for. 

Give the librarian advance no- 
tice of what will be needed. 

C. Cooperate with other teachers 
who might be needing the same 
library materials. 

D. Reach agreement on bibliogra- 
phic form. 

E. Instruct students in: 

1. Making bibliographies. 
2. Taking notes. 
a. “Thinking through,” in- 
stead of copying facts. 
b. Grasping essentials. 
c. “Boiling down.” 
d. Making outlines. 


* Librarian, Junior High School, Quincy. 
Other panel members: Mrs. T. Whitler, Mr. 
Charles Fleming from Litchfield Community 
High School; Miss Maryanna Beckemeyer, 
Mrs. Harry Hoffman, Hillsboro schools. 
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What is the responsibility of the 
librarian for helping the students? 


A. Be ready to aid the student 
when he can’t go on alone. 


B. Encourage the student to use 
the proper methods of taking 
notes and making bibliographies. 


How may the librarian and the 
classroom teacher cooperate? 


A. In the selection of books for the 
library. 
1. Make use of the librarian’s 
knowledge of materials. 
2. Make use of the teacher’s 
specialized knowledge in 
certain fields. 


3. Make use of the teacher’s 
knowledge of the student’s 
reading level. 

B. In the selection of text books. 

1. Consultation with the libra- 
rian on various features of 
the textbook, especially 
bibliographies. 

C. In making changes in curricu- 
lum. 

1. Keep librarian informed of 
the school program. 

2. Give librarian opportunity 
to provide needed materials. 
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D. In testing students on their 
ability to use the library. 
1. Providing commercial diag- 
nostic tests.* 
2. Making up tests. 
3. Giving of tests. 
4. Using knowledge as: 
a. Guide in book selection. 
b. Aiding the student. 
E. In making a library schedule 
for the classroom teacher. 
1. For examining materials. 
2. To give the students initial 
assistance on new projects. 
F. By including the librarian as a 
member of the faculty. 


V. How may the school library and the 
public library cooperate? 
A. By interloans of materials. 
B. by avoidance of duplication ex- 
cept for widely used materials. 
(It should not be considered 
justifiable to buy more than five 


~*In Douglas, M. P. 
handbook, pp. 93-95. 
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copies of any book for library 
use.) 

C. By knowing each other’s collec- 
tions. 
By introducing the students to 
the public library. 

E. Through friendliness to stu- 
dents, on the part of the public 
library. 


SUMMARY: Classroom library  co- 
operation is essential for effective func- 
tioning of the school library. Teachers 
and librarians can fully cooperate only if 
each is included in the plans of the other, 
i.e., (1) if the librarian is taken into the 
confidence of the teaching staff when 
changes in the curriculum take place and 
(2) if the librarians consult the teachers 
on book selection and student guidance. 
When both continually keep the objec- 
tives of the school in mind and look upon 
the library as a medium to aid in realiz- 
ing these objectives, complete coopera- 
tion, with resulting efficient functioning, 
will take place. 
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LIBRARY AIDS 


BROWN, Z. M. Library key; an aid in 
using books and libraries. 
rev. Wilson, 1940. 110p. pa. 
A valuable first aid in the successful 

use of the library by the high school 

and college students. 

DAVIS, Mrs. W. L. Pictorial library 

Library Research Service, 
Demco Library Supplies, c1944. 

A library manual presenting meth- 
ods without too much detail, showing 
step-by-step processes which will put 
the book collection in order for more 
Prepared by former 
Extension for the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
DOUGLAS, M. P. Teacher-librarians 
American library asso- 


A manual for the teacher-librarian. 
SCRIPTURE, Elizabeth and GREER, 


Find it yourself! 
the use of books and libraries. 
ed. Wilson, 1936. 43p. students’ ed. pa. 

Simple explanations for students in 
or near the ninth grade. 


4th ed., 


A brief course in 
Rev. 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


1. Should be available to all pupils for 
use in connection with the work carried 
on in the classes. 

2. Should be available to all pupils for 
use in connection with special purposes 
such as home room programs, assemblies, 
etc. 

38. Should be available to all pupils for 
recreational, special interest, or browsing 
purposes. Some of the time which each 
pupil spends in the library should be for 
free reading, unrestricted. 

4. Arrangements should be made so 
that each pupil can spend at least two or 
three periods per week in the library. 

5. Teachers should be encouraged to 
make use of the library in connection 
with their instructional activities. 

6. The library should be an attractive 
place. 


7. The librarian should make a special 
effort to be a closely integrated part of 
the school organization. The librarian 
has charge of a special service of the 
school and is in the very nature of things 
somewhat separate and removed from the 
classroom teacher. Therefore, she will 
need to make a special effort to be a part 
of the entire school organization. She 
will need to attend all faculty meetings, 
all assemblies, and all school social activi- 
ties, if possible. Otherwise, no matter 
how fine the library and the librarian 
are, there will be a tendency for the class- 
room teacher to leave the library pretty 
much to its own devices. There may de- 
velop the feeling that the library is some- 
thing more or less separate from the rest 
of the school organization. 


WHAT THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR EXPECTS OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY AND LIBRARIAN 


1. He expects the high school library to 
be a place of convenience, order, quiet 
and beauty such as will constantly in- 
vite free reading and make study of 
reference material attractive. 

2. The school library and _ librarian 
should provide and guide pupils to 
use materials adapted to the indi- 
vidual and group, vocabulary and con- 
cept levels of all pupils in the school. 

3. The library should provide, not only 
books, but also all sorts of other 
printed materials related to the indi- 
vidual and class interests and needs 
of pupils—materials such as clippings, 
pamphlets, pictures, maps, newspapers 
and magazines. 

4. The librarian and library should con- 
stantly suggest to teachers and pupils 
as individuals, classes or committees, 
the reading and use of materials that 
might otherwise be overlooked, un- 
known or neglected. 

5. Reading should be directed toward 
materials that bear upon and expand 
pupils’ interests, satisfy their curi- 
osities, and broaden their experiences 
in relation to the various school sub- 
jects, clubs, assemblies, hobbies and 
general recreational activities. 

6. The library should teach pupils how 
to study—how to find readily mate- 
rials bearing upon a problem, how to 
read effectively materials of various 
reading types, how to organize ma- 
terials and how to utilize information 


thus gained and organized in making 
individual and group decisions. In 
other words, the library and librarian 
should teach pupils to do effective in- 
tellectual work centered upon signi- 


ficant social, economic and _ civic 
problems. 
7. Influence should be exerted upon 


teachers to employ these study tech- 
niques —to teach with and through 
the library enriching and extending 
interests, making school work vital 
and helping pupils to become effective 
individual and group workers. 

8. The librarian should work constantly 
at relating library books and ma- 
terials to current happenings in the 
local community, in the state, in the 
nation and in the world. 

9. In brief, the library should become a 
place for enjoying good books, for in- 
vestigating problems, for learning how 
to study. It should become a reading 
center and a work room for the en- 
tire school. 





PAPERS NOT AVAILABLE 


“The World I Live In,” by Nora E. 
Beust, Specialist in Library Materials, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY CLINIC 


COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, DUPO 


November 3-4 


Arthur C. Daugherty, Principal 
Louise Anthony, Librarian 
Vera Goessling,* Coordinator 








THE WORLD I LIVE IN 


By Avice LoHReR* 


The keynote of the conference this year, 
“The School Library as a Service Cen- 
ter,” is a challenge to the thinking of all 
of us. What do we mean by library 
service? Service to whom? For what 
purpose? What objectives are we seek- 
ing to attain? The best known explana- 
tion of library service is that by Anna 
Clark Kennedy of New York. The 
library— 

Functions to further the school’s ob- 
jectives. It has no distinct subject mat- 
ter, but provides materials for all sub- 
jects and all interests of pupils and 
teachers. It becomes increasingly 
effective as teachers and pupils learn to 
use its resources and employ its serv- 
ices for their work and play purposes. 
Through the library, books are dis- 
tributed to individuals, groups and 
classes. They are sent freely to class- 
rooms, laboratories, shops and study 
centers—wherever they will be used. 
From all parts of the school, pupils, 
teachers, committees, classes, individu- 
als go to the library to use books, 
magazines, pictures, and maps; to find 
facts and illustrative material; to read 


The school library (then) is a read- 
ing center, a place for enjoying books, 
for investigating problems, for study; 
for using all sorts of printed materials, 
—clippings, pamphlets, pictures, maps 
and magazines. 

Service is to students, to faculty, to the 
school administration, and to the com- 


s nt tg librarian, Centralia Township High 
chool. 

* Instructor, University of Illinois Library 
School. 


munity. No longer do we think of the 
library only in terms of organization, ad- 
ministration, and technical processes, im- 
portant as these details are for the 
smooth running of a library. Today the 
school library, as an educational factor, 
functions effectively only so far as it 
takes into account the needs, interests, 
and abilities of all the individuals whom 
it serves. 

The materials which we find in a school 
library are an important index to the 
services which that library renders. Li- 
brary materials which are out of date are 
not serving to keep our boys and girls, 
our teachers, and our community in- 
formed of current problems that are 
facing them. Out of date material does 
not help one to understand the world in 
which he lives. It does not give the 
answers to personal problems that face 
youth and adults in this present war 
period. But books alone, even though 
new, well selected, and attractive cannot 
always give the answer to problems in 
such a way that it will be comprehended 
by all. Modern education finds that it 
needs as supplementary tools to class- 
room teaching not only’ books, but 
pamphlets, periodicals, exhibits, museum 
specimens, maps, globes, newspapers, 
clippings, pictures, films, slides, record- 
ings, transcriptions, and radio programs 
as well. As new and not so new aids to 
learning, these tools are needed to enrich 
and to vitalize instruction on all levels of 
learning. Few people are questioning 
today the value of auditory and visual 
aids in instruction. The army has demon- 
strated the effectiveness of films and pic- 
tures as a learning process in economy 
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of time and in driving the essential facts 
home. 

An interesting concept of the English 
laboratory of a modern school is found in 
the pamphlet of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Speak, Look and 
Listen. Many of the auditory and visual 
aids featured in this article are to be 
found in the progressive school we are 
visiting today, Dupo Community High 
School. A glance at the speech labora- 
tory, and an examination of the collection 
of transcriptions and recordings kept in 
the library will convince anyone that 
this school is making full use of many 
audio-visual materials for instructional 
purposes and that the library plays an 
important part in this field of service. 

Are other school libraries providing the 
necessary materials for curricular pur- 
poses? How are the materials being 
selected and how are they being corre- 
lated and integrated for use? What part 
is the average school library playing in 
providing complete library service? How 
much does each school librarian know 
about the following items in respect to 
her particular school and library? 


1. The philosophy and educational ob- 
jectives of the school. 

2. Methods of instruction employed by 
the various members of the faculty. 

38. An understanding of the reading 
needs, interests, and abilities of the 
pupils. 

4. Community needs and resources. 

5. Library resources outside of the 
school and community. 

6. Sources of all types of library ma- 

terials. 

How to aid in the integration of 

books and audio-visual materials 

for classroom use. 

8. How to make the reading guidance 
program function as an _ integral 
service of the library. 

9. How to bring new materials and 
new trends in teaching to the at- 
tention of the school faculty and 
administration. 

10. How to keep abreast of what is go- 

ing on in the World in Which We 
Live. 

The understanding or the lack of un- 
derstanding of the relation of the above 
items to the selection and use of library 
resources determines to a great extent 
the success or failure of a particular 
library to measure up to standards of 
adequate library service for the school of 
today. 

Further searching questions bring us 
face to face with some of the needs of our 
young people. As school librarians, of 


what concern are these problems to us? 
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What relation do the problems of youth 
have on our library collection? Is it im- 
portant that our library resources give 
complete or partial answers to the ques- 
tions asked by boys and ‘girls? If so, 
how adequate is the collection for meet- 
ing this need? What are some of the 
questions that focus our attention on 
what is happening to our young people 
today? 


HELPING YOUTH PLAN 


The first questions deal with the em- 
ployment problems of youth. What are 
young people doing who are too young or 
who are unfit for military service? The 
general impression on entering stores and 
factories seems to be that a very large 
number of young people are working. Is 
this impression correct? If so, to what 
extent? Has a survey been made of the 
local community to ascertain the facts? 
Are we making assumptions that are not 
valid? How many hold regular jobs? 
What is the school doing to help them to 
continue their education? What will be- 
come of the jobs when the war is over? 
Is the library providing vocational ma- 
terials to help young people to face the 
facts of employment realistically? How 
many regular jobs are now held by 
youths under eighteen? Under fifteen? 
What are libraries doing to help meet 
the adjustment of education and labor? 

The second group of questions concern 
the reaction of young people to the world 
they live in. What evidence do you find 
of fear, anxiety, or disappointment; 
optimism, joy, hope, or resolution? Does 
the library own and circulate books that 
answer the _ perplexing questions of 
adolescents? Is delinquency increasing? 
If so, what part is the library playing to 
counteract the unwholesome attitudes of 
our youth? Do the shelves contain fac- 
tual, unsentimental, and authoritative 
books to help young people to know and 
to understand themselves and life? 

Are young people thinking about what 
happens after the war? Is it desirable 
that they should do so? How are you 
finding out what they want to know? 
Are you able to locate for them readable 
books, pamphlets, and pictures on post- 
war problems? 


In times of peace and normal living 
...the really searching, intimate, prob- 
lems for each of us is how to develop 
...a way of life which makes life worth 
living, a way of living that is satis- 
factory and rewarding to the best and 
finest qualities we have—those quali- 
ties which deserve to be _ called 
creative. 
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Are young people searching for a better 
answer as to how to make life richer and 
more meaningful? How rich is_ the 
library collection in creative art, music, 
literature, poetry, and religion? Is the 
“pbuilding of a philosophy of life” an ob- 
jective in the selection of school library 
materials? 

There are several hundred national or- 
ganizations devoted partially or wholly 
to the service of young people. How 
many are there in the average com- 
munity? How satisfactory is their over- 
all program, from the standpoint of youth 
itself! Do they agree as to what their 
job is? Is the library helping adult 
leaders in their work with youth? Does 
it make available to leaders in the com- 
munity scientific studies dealing with the 
problems of youth? Does it provide 
visual materials, charts, and graphic pres- 
entations of the facts concerning young 
people? 

What long-range plans for youth should 
be laid now, if any? What is the role of 
the librarian in extending the resources 
of the library beyond the school walls 
and school hours? What are the needs 
and what adjustments have to be made? 
These are searching questions that I do 
not intend to answer but to leave with 
you for reflection. No cut and dried 
answer can be given. Each school is an 
individual unit. Each library has to 
solve the problem of book service and 
material resources in relation to the in- 
dividual school, community, faculty, and 
student body. We can only suggest pos- 
sible ways to look at the situation and 
methods of attacking the problem. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Returning to the first set of questions 
dealing with vocational guidance, where 
are young people going to receive help in 
building a background for understanding 
the differences between war jobs and 
post-war adjustments to the employment 
situation! The logical place is in the 
school and in the school library. Schools 
need to emphasize the dignity of all work 
so as to prevent frustrations which de- 
velop in young people unless. they 
are given a realistic view of occupational 
prospects and opportunities. Vocational 
materials and information should be 
gathered together by the library from 
such sources as employment itself, 
through questionnaires, community sur- 
veys, bulletins of occupations intended 
for other purposes, i.e. civil service an- 
nouncements, published materials such as 
books, government publications of the 
Census, Labor, and Educational depart- 
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ments, trade studies, bulletins of the city 
or state departments of education, studies 
by Chambers of Commerce, studies by 
individuals, private or philanthropic or- 
ganizations, visual aids, and interest and 
aptitude tests. All are productive sources 
of vocational information, and many are 
inexpensive. Good vocational material 
should contain a definition as to the main 
branches of the occupation, the type of 
work, where to start, a statement of 
duties, machines used, the conditions of 
work, location, temporary or permanent, 
posture, speed, and accuracy needed, re- 
turns in salary, vacation, pensions, and 
service to society, time required for 
preparation and cost, physical and 
psychological requirements, advantages 
and disadvantages. A library with ma- 
terial of this nature is serving its stu- 
dents well, but it must also be remembered 
that the teaching of vocational material 
in the secondary schools can be enriched 
by the use of carefully selected motion 
pictures, slides, school journeys, and 
other visual aids. It is the responsibility 
of the school library to make these tools 
available or to provide sources of infor- 
mation as to where they can be secured. 
Vocational material also include fiction, 
biography, reference tools, and pamphlets. 


In order to help young people to un- 
derstand the world they live in, it is 
necessary to help them to appreciate fully 
the nature of political, economic, and 
social forces that have been, are, and will 
shape the destinies of their lives and the 
lives of all of us. Agricultural problems 
facing us today due to commercial re- 
sources and to the economic geography of 
the world, capital and labor problems of 
farm and industry, problems of com- 
munication and _ transportation today, 
conservation of natural resources in a 
wartime program, economic problems of 
the post-war period, housing problems, 
national and minority group  relation- 
ships, and international problems of peace 
and cooperation are all topics of vital 
concern to our young citizens of tomor- 
row. The important trend in the social 
studies field as taught in our enlightened 
schools is the increased attention being 
paid to contemporary life and its prob- 
lems. Helping our young people to un- 
derstand the world of today, to partici- 
pate in its affairs, and to look ahead to 
improve what is to be, calls for up-to- 
date, readable, realistic, and thought 
provoking books and other library ma- 
terials which should be easily accessible 
in our school libraries. Materials that 
deal with broad movements concerning 
the development of modern civilization, 
and that deal with the practical and 
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functional operations of government and 
economics affecting all people and all 
social movements, are needed in our 
school libraries rather than books offering 
facts, places, commercial products, and 
political events far removed from the 
present. 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Closely correlated with social studies 
are problems now discussed in home 
economics and business education 
courses. The war is focusing attention 
on the needs for correct information on 
consumer education, budgeting, spending, 
problems of distribution, social security, 
wastes in consumption, rationing, hord- 
ing, supplying world needs, foods and 
nutrition, health and home nursing, child 
development, family relationships, and 
home management. Extensive readings 
are required and desirable in all phases 
of these subjects and books are needed 
which are concerned with the individual 
and his problems in personal living, and 
his relationship to and _ responsibility 
toward society as a whole. These are ma- 
terials which are needed in the school 
library in order to answer the questions 
that are being asked by our siudents. 
Government films, and bulletins, charts, 
recordings and pamphlets from private 
agencies are additional sources of current 
and illustrative materials. 


The contributions of science to the 
preservation of life, an understanding of 
how man is utilizing the forces and ma- 
terials of nature for human benefit as 
well as for human destruction, and a 
knowledge of the relation of science to 
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aviation, hygiene, safety education, prac- 
tical arts, and home economics are em- 
phasized in science courses in our high 
schools today. No longer is science kept 
in tight compartments labeled Chemistry, 
Physics, Zoology, and Botany. Emphasis 
is on seeing the natural world as a whole 
and on the interrelation of its parts, thus 
building up a picture of the whole uni- 
verse. Books and pictures which pre- 
sent facts and concepts in this manner 
are needed rather than texts and labora- 
tory manuals which we found in the 
school libraries of the past. 

In English classes the functional 
processes of reading, writing, and speak- 
ing as applied to daily life again give 
emphasis to the interest in contemporary 
life rather than to an interest in the past. 
A consideration of individual differences, 
and emphasis on interpretation rather 
than on content, and on wide extensive 
reading for enjoyment and inspiration is 
the aim of modern English teaching. So, 
again, a wide selection of materials to 
serve the reading interests, abilities, and 
needs of students is essential in the 
school library. 

Books for information, for recreation, 
and for inspiration are vital in a school 
library which aims to serve the reading 
needs of the student body, the faculty, the 
administrators, and the community. 
Books that help to interpret the world we 
live in, books that meet the curricular 
needs of the school, books that show how 
to “develop a way of life which makes 
life worth living,” and books that aid in 
the understanding of the problems of 
youth all contribute to creating a school 
library which actually functions as a 
reading and service center in the school. 


WE MUST MARCH 


By Dorotuy Ratney* 


The topic assigned to me for this 
evening is, as your program indicates, 
“WE MUST MARCH.” Doubtless, then, 
you are all set for a trip into unknown 
territory, and have each envisioned the 
“Promised Land” which you hope to 
reach. I fear, however, that your com- 
mittee has selected the wrong leader for 
this particular expedition, one who is 
possessed neither of the vision and cour- 
age of Marcus Whitman nor of the diplo- 
macy and charm of Narcissa. We pos- 
sibly, therefore, shall not get our 
Conestoga any farther than the first 


* Teacher-librarian, Marine High School. 


mountain ranges, in this part of the 
evening’s program. In the discussion 
which will follow some of you, however, 
who may be possessed of more of the 
pioneer spirit or whose experiences have 
led you into less-tried paths may make 
the really vital contributions of the 
evening. 


In all seriousness, it was with many 
misgivings that I undertook the assign- 
ment of any part in this program and 
since my arrival, my misgivings have 
been greatly increased. In the first place, 
I am not really a librarian, nor can I be 
sure of qualifying as a teacher-librarian. 
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Rather, I am just a high school teacher, 
Latin preferred, on whose schedule 
appear an average of six preparations a 
day in classroom subjects of widely 
varying content. Library supervision, 
therefore, has been more or less a spare- 
time activity, or to speak more ac- 
curately, a vacation activity, for it is 
during the summer vacations that all my 
real library werk has been accomplished. 
That the work itself has been a pleasure 
to me is due to the continuing influence 
of a fine librarian and a beloved friend, 
whom it is possible that some of you also 
were privileged to know—Miss Sarah E. 
Blair, for many years prior to her death 
in 1934 Librarian of Shurtleff College, 
with whom I worked for four years. 

In the second place, I am not a speech 
maker. I have no expectation of becom- 
ing a rival of the late William Jennings 
Bryan, although it is possible that my 
audience may detect one point of 
similarity. When William J. Bryan 
made one of his earliest speeches, his 
mother was present. He was particularly 
eloquent on this occasion, and when he 
finished he asked: “Well, Mother, what 
did you think of it?” 

“William,” she said quietly, “it seemed 
to me you didn’t improve all your oppor- 
tunities.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Why,” said his mother, “you had sev- 
eral opportunities to sit down before you 
did.” 

I trust I shall not miss too many oppor- 
tunities of this type. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY RESPONSIBILITIES 


It has been suggested that the evening 
discussion is to deal with school library- 
community relationships—a very broad 
field indeed. We are accustomed in our 
thinking to divide the institutions and 
agencies of any community roughly into 
those that build up and those that tear 
down. And among those that build up, 
our thoughts usually turn first to the 
Church and the School, which have been 
since America began the pre-eminent 
moulders of our national ideals. We who 
are in school work like to feel that we 
are definitely on the constructive side in 
the community, no matter how discourag- 
ing the immediate results may sometimes 
be. With the constructive agencies 
should certainly be placed also the public 
library, a definitely American institution. 

The building. agencies are more than 
ever important in these days of war, and 
in what may prove to be the more critical 
days of the post-war period. It has been 
said. “Total war requires an informed 
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and thoughtful population, aware of the 
task to be done, determined to preserve a 
democracy which it understands.” Truly 
this concept suggests the responsibility 
in particular of the school and the library, 
which share the task of providing the in- 
formation and arousing the thoughtful- 
ness and awareness. If total war, which 
we are accustomed to thinking of in terms 
of more or less blind obedience to orders, 
makes this requirement of a _ people, 
what can be said of our groping efforts 
toward the goal of the future, total 
peace? 

A writer in the September issue of the 
magazine ILLINOIS EDUCATION, in 
writing on the subject “Preparing Our 
Children for Peace” says: “To live in a 
peaceful world young people will need 
certain characteristics and certain abili- 
ties. The combined efforts of the com- 
munity and particularly those of school, 
home and church, are required to develop 
these qualities.” 

Robert G. Buzzard in the same issue 
discusses the “Aims and Goals of Public 
Education.” May I quote several para- 
graphs from his article: 

“The central aim and goal of public 
education is to achieve literacy among all 
the people. It is this insistence upon 
achievement for all that extends concern 
with public education to even the most 
remote and isolated community within 
the national boundaries, into every street 
and alley of our towns and cities, and to 
the distant farmhouses on the side roads 
of our rural communities. 

“The readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic of 
pioneer days remain the basic tools for 
even the most modern educational sys- 
tems. Consequently the ability to read, 
and particularly to interpret the printed 
page, and to assimilate materials read 
becomes of utmost educational concern.” 
(And how few comparatively, do assimi- 
late even that which they read! ) 

After speaking of the progress made in 
the teaching of reading, he continues: 

“So complex is modern life, so great 
the present fund of human knowledge, 
that the use of the library belongs in any 
plan for acquiring literacy.” 

Judson T. Jennings, quoted in the June 
issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, thus 
states his conviction: 

“In. a democracy the welfare of the 
State depends upon the education of its 
citizens and upon the _ diffusion of 
knowledge. 

Books are the fundamental tools in 
education and the only complete store- 
house of knowledge. 


It follows therefore that if the State 
is to promote and protect its own wel- 
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fare, it must make library service easily 
available to all of its citizens.” 

Much attention is being given in the 
press just now to the special problems of 
the returning veterans, both now and, 
more particularly, when their service is 
over and they return to their. home com- 
munities in greater numbers. Surely this 
will place upon the library an added re- 
sponsibility, both as a means of adult 
education and reorientation and as an 
agency of wholesome recreation. 


According to figures given in the same 
publication just referred to, the June 
issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, there is 
wide variation in library opportunities, 
even within our own State. While of 
the urban population, 98.21% have 
library service accessible, others are not 
so well provided. Of these classified as 
non-farm, only 17.28% have service, and 
of the farm population only 8.23% are so 
classed. Another picture of library serv- 
ice in the State is given in the figures 
according to regions, given in the Sep- 
tember 1944 issue of the same magazine. 
According to this report, there are 490 
communities in the State with library 
service, but 646 without any. Of the 
communities above 2,500, there are only 
13 without service. Here again we see 
that there is an inequality of service in 
the various types of communities: the 
rural and small town people being at a 
distinct disadvantage. This is the more 
important to us when we compare the 
various regions. In the two most north- 
ern districts, there are more communities 
with library service than without it. But 
as we travel southward in the State we 
find that the proportion changes. In the 
region in which we are located, Region 5, 
there are only 64 with service and 156 
without, a ratio of almost 2% without 
service to one having a library. There is, 
therefore, some reason to consider what 
may be done to improve the situation in 
our own region. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY CONTRIBUTION 


school librarian or 


How may the 
teacher-librarian contribute most help- 


fully? I shall make a few suggestions, 
none of which will be new or striking, 
but which may serve as a basis for 
further thinking along the subject. 


First, let us consider the school located 
in a community already served by a 
library: This presents the simplest situ- 
ation, for here it is merely a matter of 
cooperation with the existing institution. 
One of the first things to be done, of 
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course, is to acquaint oneself with the 
library. Learn by personal observation 
what materials and equipment are avail- 
able, and where they are. Be familiar 
with the rules of the library, so that you 
may help your pupils to observe them. 
And in so far as opportunity permits, get 
acquainted with the librarian herself. 
Since her goals are in many ways the 
same as yours, you can reach them more 
effectively together. 


In the classroom there are, of course, 
many opportunities to interest pupils in 
the use of the library in their own com- 
munity. This may be done in a more or 
less incidental way, by mentioning the 
library or certain materials there, or by 
making definite assignments which will 
take the students to the library. 


There are other ways also of cooperat- 
ing with the head of the public library: 
give publicity to any additions or im- 
provements, either through announce 
ments or through the school paper. 


Another practical way, especially use- 
ful where the funds for both libraries, 
school and community, may be limited, is 
to dovetail your selection of books. For 
example, if the public library happens to 
be specializing in the purchase of new 
fiction, it might be well for the school 
funds to go mostly for good non-fiction 
works at that time. In this way you may 
broaden the field of reading which is 
available to the school readers, at least. 

But what of the school librarian or 
teacher who finds herself in a community 
that is not served by a public library? 
She of course has a different problem. 
Her first task is necessarily to build up 
the school library as much as possible, so 
that it can best serve the needs of the 
members of the school and to organize it 
as well as possible. It should be just a 
smaller edition of the larger libraries into 
which the pupils will later go. As a rule 
a member of the staff does not have too 
much to say about the amount of money 
to be spent per year, but she can usually 
count on some choice as to how it shall 
be spent. Getting as many timely and in- 
teresting new books as the budget allows 
will do much to create interest in read- 
ing among the pupils. 

Magazines, too, are more important in 
a school in a non-library community than 
in one which has access to a library. 
Here, too, the matter of expense is a 
deterrent, especially at the present time, 
but magazines do much to create the 
habit of reading for pleasure, which, after 
all is the only kind of reading that the 
average person will do after he leaves 
school. 
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THE NON-READING COMMUNITY 


Another problem which the teacher or 
librarian is likely to find in a community 
of the type which we are discussing just 
now is that of the non-reading com- 
munity. Whether the people in general 
do not read much because there is no 
library accessible, or whether the com- 
munity does not have a library because 
the majority are not interested in reading 
might be the subject of prolonged dis- 
cussion. The answer is probably not 
much more important than the preverbial 
question of the hen and the egg, but the 
results are about the same, regardless of 
the cause and effect relationship. We 
cannot deny the fact that in many small 
towns there is no definite urge to supply 
reading facilities. 

This may not be at all a reflection on 
the worth or intelligence of the people. 
They may be the soundest, most industri- 
ous group imaginable, but they have not 
had the leisure or the inclination to pur- 
sue reading as a pastime, nor have they 
been trained in reading. Very often few 
of the older generation have had even the 
amount of formal education which the 
village or town schools now provide for 
every youngster, and therefore did not 
have the opportunity in childhood to form 
good reading habits. They may, as a re- 
sult, even feel that reading is a waste of 
time, something in which only the lazy 
or incompetent find pleasure. That may 
be putting the case a little too strongly, 
but I can bear witness that there is such 
a feeling, whether stated quite so clearly 
as that, or not. No doubt we have all 
known individual instances of such ap- 
parent correlation between love of read- 
ing and shiftlessness, as we possibly have 
between other arts of leisure and the 
same characteristic. I remember a 
neighbor of ours, long ago, who used to 
say of her husband, “He plays the fiddle, 
but I play the washboard.” And needless 
to say in that particular household the 
washboard proved a better provider than 
the fiddle. In more or less the same way, 
a man who has worked hard all his life 
is likely to speak of some fellow-citizen 
who perhaps has never supported his own 
family, but who nevertheless happens to 
be a lover of books; or an immaculate 
housekeeper may form her opinion of 
the value of reading from a neighbor who 
can sit down in an upset house, sur- 
rounded by dirty dishes, to finish a book. 
That there are such individuals we can- 
not deny, but fortunately they are in the 
minority. 

That the children from a non-reading 
home, however, are at a definite disad- 
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vantage in all their school work every 
teacher knows, and the only thing that 
can be done is to arouse as much interest 
as possible on the part of the coming gen- 
eration by showing them, directly and in- 
directly, that there really is value in 
reading, and by encouraging the forming 
of good reading habits. Here the class- 
room teacher can help most by references 
in class to books related to the subject 
under discussion, by casual references to 
something she herself has just been 
reading, and so on. The librarian in the 
school can make good use of the slogans 
stressed during Book Week each year, 
emphasizing in that way the value of 
reading. 


THE NON-LIBRARY COMMUNITY 


Can the librarian or teacher-librarian 
step out of her school role in a com- 
munity which is not served by a library, 
extending the service of the school library 
beyond the pupils actually in the school? 
That perhaps is a question that cannot 
be answered in the same way for all 
schools or communities, for the answer 
depends upon various factors of equip 
ment and personnel. There is no doubt 
that there are several definite advantages 
in the extension of the school’s library 
facilities to the entire community. For 
one thing, it tends to strengthen the in- 
terest of the townspeople in the school 
and to create a spirit of cooperation. It 
may constitute to some a definite proof 
that the town is really getting something 
for its tax money, when the school per- 
sonnel and the school equipment are 
made available to the citizens in general. 

There are, however, certain difficulties 
that should be taken into consideration. 
In the very small place, the only way 
that the school library could be used by 
the citizens is to allow them to come 
directly to the school to get and return 
their books. At once the average small 
school runs into difficulties. If any con- 
siderable number of people take advan- 
tage of the opportunity, it may result in 
more or less disruption of the school 
routine, since there usually cannot be 
any very secluded place for a small 
school’s collection of books. Our own 
library, for example, consists of two 
small hallways immediately adjoining 
the high school assembly and one class- 
room. We follow the plan of having a 
student in charge each period who is re- 
sponsible for the library and any office 
calls, a different one each period of the 
day. It is, perhaps, expecting too much 
from them to add to their school duties the 
assistance which must necessarily be 
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given to the library patrons from outside. 
When I first went to my present location, 
we did allow outsiders to make use of 
the school library, though we did not 
establish any definite policy. A certain 
situation arose, however, which made 
the Board feel that it was best to dis- 
courage the idea. There is also another 
disadvantage in allowing the public to 
make use of the school library: if it is 
really successful, the school may find 
that its own pupils, who after all have 
first claim upon the facilities of the 
school, cannot get the books when they 
need or want them. 

Some schools, I understand, make use 
of a sort of branch library system, send- 
ing out collections to other centers frorh 
which they may be obtained without in- 
terfering with the school routine. This 
would be possible in those schools large 
enough to employ a full or half-time libra- 
rian, but could hardly be done where the 
librarian is also a _ full-time teacher. 
Those of you who have had experience in 
this type of situation may be kind enough 
to tell us later how this has worked out 
for you. 

It has been truly said, “He who loves 
not books before he comes to thirty years 
of age will hardly love them enough 
afterwards to understand them.” It is 
possible, therefore that the teacher or 
librarian in the very small place which 
does not have its own library can ac- 
complish the most through striving to 
awaken interest in reading among those 
whom she has directly under her influ- 
ence—in building reading habits in the 
citizens of tomorrow—and in making the 
community library-conscious in any way 
possible. The school newspaper can 
serve this last purpose to a certain ex- 
tent. One year we happened to have as 
editor of our paper a sophomore girl who 
was genuinely interested in reading and 
had a keen appreciation of all that she 
read. As one of her own special projects 
she each month prepared a review of some 
book which was on our own shelves—a 
review written in good style and designed 
to rouse interest in the book mentioned. 
A “Have You Read?” feature might be 
used, also—calling attention either to cer- 
tain books or to some particularly worth- 
while magazine feature of current in- 
terest. A regular library corner or 
column, giving any new material added 
or any other library news of interest is 
also valuable. 


THE NEW LIBRARY IN THE 
COMMUNITY 
So far we have spoken of the com- 
munity which has an established public 
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library, and of the one having no library 
facilities at all outside of the school. But 
it is possible that you may find yourself 
in a third type—one which is in the stage 
of acquiring a library of its own. Just 
what can the school librarian do in this 
situation? One constructive feature of 
the WPA was the establishment of libra- 
ries in many small communities which 
had not had any before. In our own town 
of Marine this was done. No particular 
technical training was needed for the one 
in charge, as of course she was under the 
direction of WPA and State supervisors 
who gave fairly detailed instructions, and 
the books, I understand, were prepared 
for the shelves before they were sent to 
the local branch. This did give the book- 
lovers of the town a chance to obtain good 
books. Through local efforts in con- 
tributing or raising money, and through 
some donations of books, a number of 
volumes were added that belonged to the 
townspeople, not to the WPA. By the 
time that the WPA work came to an end, 
there was enough interest that an ardent 
believer in libraries, the wife of our 
school principal, could bring about the 
organization of a Library Association, to 
take over the management of the library. 
I do not doubt that this experience has 
been duplicated in many other small 
towns. In our case, we were also for- 
tunate in receiving a bequest made by a 
former resident of Marine, a sum of 
$4,000 to be used for library purposes. 
This has been a great. incentive, but it is 
not an unmixed blessing, for so much has 
to be referred to Chicago to be acted upon 
there that progress is sometimes slow. 
But even with some financial encourage- 
ment, there still remain many problems, 
chief of which have to do with the actual 
administration of the library. Our Li- 
brary Association, which is no doubt 
typical of that found in the average small 
town, is made up of people who have had 
no experience whatever in library work. 
With the best of intentions and the ut- 
most cooperation, therefore, there is 
bound to be more or less confusion even 
in such simple matters as_ shelving, 
checking in and out of books, etc., to say 
nothing of the more technical matters 
that need to be done in even the smallest 
library. Here it is possible for the 
school librarian to render a real com- 
munity service. It is quite likely that 
she will be asked to become a member of 
the Association—if not an active mem- 
ber, at least in an advisory capacity. 
Once a member, she will find many 
more opportunities to help than time from 
school duties will permit, but gradually 
she can accomplish a great deal. In our 
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own case, when the change was made to 
the Association type of library, a great 
deal of work was necessary at once; shelf 
list and shelves of course had to be 
checked and put in order. Of course 
frequent checks have to be made on the 
shelving in order to keep it even passably 
correct, for as you no doubt have all ex- 
perienced, the things that inexperienced 
people can find to do with books in put- 
ting them away are too numerous to 
mention! The latter part of this summer 
I undertook the cataloging of our books. 
Knowing that I could not possibly com- 
plete the task in the time at my disposal, 
I started with the non-fiction, making an 
author and title catalog for both the 
adult and the juvenile collection. For the 
fiction, the shelflist will serve very well 
until my next free time, when I hope to 
eatalog that also and add subject head- 
ings, if possible. This fall, after some 
delay, we succeeded in getting our ac- 
cession book. I have made a bare begin- 
ning on the accessioning, but it can be 
continued as time permits and completed 
next summer, if my present plans carry. 


UNITED THROUGH BOOKS 


Some one will perhaps ask, “Why do 
you have all that extra work when there 
are so many other members?” No doubt 
we sometimes ask ourselves the same 
question, but it is a rule of life that of 
him to whom much has been given, much 
is required. And we who have had more 
than the average contacts with the world 
of books and the library may make a 
definite contribution to the communities 
in which we find ourselves. 

I like the slogan for Children’s Book 
Week this year, with all its implications. 
It is, as no doubt you all recall, UNITED 
THROUGH BOOKS. I like also the com- 
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ments that it has inspired. Says May 
Lamberton Becker, “The world is wide, 
but the child with a bookshelf can find 
there friends from far and .near. The 
world is turbulent, but the child with a 
bookshelf can find there beauty, serenity 
and greatness of spirit.” 

Ellen Lewis Buell, in the New York 
Times, says, “UNITED THROUGH 
BOOKS” should be a platform plank for 
youth not only for Book Week but for 
every week in the year. If the youth of 
the world can be United Through Books 
we shall have taken a big step forward in 
establishing the durable peace which we 
desire, because books open wide the 
gates of understanding among nations, 
races and classes.” 

And a woman of the broad experience 
of Ruth Bryan Rohde writes as follows: 
“We have thought with compassion of the 
need for material comforts amongst the 
children of devastated Europe but we 
realize that even though we alleviate 
physical needs, if we cannot build into 
the thought of another generation the 
knowledge of history, the belief in the 
good and the beautiful, then we cannot 
raise in this world a permanent institu- 
tion of peace.” 

Perhaps the school librarian has a 
definite place in helping not only the 
youth of today to become UNITED 
THROUGH BOOKS, but in helping her 
own community achieve that end. How 
she may do that depends, as I have sug- 
gested, upon many factors. Possibly all 
I have outlined in this discussion, and 
much more, might be summed up as fol- 
lows: Let us do our own job as well as 
we can, and lend a hand in the com- 
munity wherever and whenever we can. 
Even as in the days of the Oregon trail, 
perseverance and cooperation will be the 
key to the achievement of our goal. 


Experimenting Together 
PANEL DISCUSSION: LEADER: ZELLA CUNDALL* 


The teacher and the librarian must ex- 
periment and plan together for maximum 
use of the library. With this as a point 
of departure the discussion developed 
first, the idea that teachers expect the 
librarian to stimulate the use of the 
library both of faculty and students. To 
do this the librarian must, of course, 
know the collection; have an understand- 
ing of the philosophy and objectives of 


*Community_ High School, Carbondale, 
Illinois; Mrs. McGuire, Mr. Bolerjack, Mr. 
Smotherman of Community High 


Dupo 
School. 


the curriculum of the school, understand 
the needs of the students, and finally 
keep the faculty informed as to the latest 
materials in their particular field of 
interest. 

Correspondingly, teachers can stimu- 
late pupils use of the collection. The 
faculty admit that the librarian has a 
chance to do this more informally and 
sometimes with better success than do 
the faculty. However, the faculty through 
class work have still a different kind of 
an opportunity to encourage the use of 
the library. It is suggested that the 
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teachers can teach the use of the library 
in the light of their particular needs. 
This perhaps should follow a general 
survey of the use of library tools on the 
part of the librarian. All of this implies 
library instruction integrated with class- 
room work. 

In encouraging the use of the library 
the teacher-librarian may have an advan- 
tage. She may stimulate the use of the 
library which she knows in her position 
as librarian. And, she has a chance to 
check on the use in any ways in which 
. the librarian who has no classes can not. 

Specific examples were given of the use 
of the central library in a program of 
supervised study. A class in history 
uses novels and nonfiction books in the 
field of history for background reading. 
The librarian and the history teacher co- 
operate in making out the list. Further, 
the history instructor uses the library 
collection of film strips to vary his class- 
room teaching. The film strip on China 
fights back is particularly apropos for 
this present period. 

A class in Social Problems has the 
class divided into groups to study various 
phases of American life. The library 
furnishes the books, pamphlets and peri- 
odical materials for this. There is no 
textbook in the course. Likewise a class 
in General Literature uses the library as 
a laboratory. They, too, have no text. 
Library materials are used in a study of 
contemporary literature in books, maga- 
zines, movies, and the radio. 

The faculty members on the panel were 
unanimous in their preference for a gen- 
eral library rather than classroom libra- 
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ries. A much wider range of materials is 
thus permitted rather than a restricted 
group. 

Naturally the faculty must have con- 
fidence in the ability of the librarian to 
choose materials for them and their 
students. 

In guidance the librarian and the 
teacher have another chance to experi- 
ment together. Here again the informal 
contact of the librarian with the students 
will be of assistance. She can have an 
insight into the problems of students 
which teachers may not have any knowl- 
edge of. In turn, the teachers can report 
cases in which she thinks the librarian 
can help. <A boy interested in archae- 
ology; a girl who needs books of per- 
sonality adjustment, boys who want 
material on preinduction: all of these 
can find help in the library. 

In vocational guidance the Work Co- 
ordinator points out that the use of the 
collection of vocational materials in the 
library is very necessary to his work. 
These are placed in the library so that 
more people may have access to them. A 
boy comes to the Work Coordinator and 
tells him that he is interested in becom- 
ing an engineer. The Work Coordinator 
sends him with a note to the librarian for 
books and pamphlets on the occupation. 
In this particular instance the boy after 
reading the materials decided that this 
was not the occupation for him. How- 
ever, in more instances through back- 
ground reading and the reading of other 
materials on a _ particular. vocation a 
genuine interest in that vocation may 
develop. 


IN 1,181 incorporated communities in 
Illinois only 372 are supporting by a 
tax levy a local public library. 
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Students Are People 
PANEL DISCUSSION. LEADER: DON REED* 


A. —— features of the library. 


Required. 

a. Attractive surroundings. 

b. Good lighting. 

c. Convenient and comfortable 
furniture. 

d. Proper ventilation. 

Ideal features. 

a. Sound proofing — experience 
with our own library. 

b. Air conditioned. 

ec. Venetian blinds. 

Features not involving 

ment. 
Quietness. 
No interruptions. 
Respect for the 
others. 
A room where small groups 
may meet for study or con- 
ference. 


equip- 


rights of 


B. - function of the library. 


2 


To provide things students need. 

To provide things students want. 

a. Good fiction. 

b. Good _ selection of 
magazines. 

c. Books on boy-girl problems. 

d. Books on travel, biography. 

To give instruction in the use of 

the facilities of the library. 


current 


* Marilee Biederman, Marjorie Steele, Car- 
men Carmack, Billy Stewart, Richard Friz. 


4, 


To be a distributing agent for— 
a. The school recorder. 

b. Victrola records. 

ce. Art collections. 

d. Exhibits. 


5. To keep pace with the times. 


a. To know what other libraries 
are accomplishing. 

b. To send representatives to 
conferences (to find out what 
we think of them). 


C. The librarian. 
me 


Should be a lover of two things— 
a. Her job. 
b. Boys and girls (friendly). 
(1) Not sarcastic. 
(2) Not temperamental. 
Must be qualified. 
a. Meet standards of accrediting 
agencies. 
b. Youth easily recognizes sham. 
Protect the rights of students. 
a. See that they have opportun- 
ity for study in the library. 
b. Maintain quietness. 
Use the budget wisely. 
a. Don’t spend it all at once. 
b. See that it benefits all de 
partments. 
Should promote the work of the 
library. 
a. Attractive displays. 
b. Use local publications. 
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AERO DIGEST, 515 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. $3.00. (IA) 

AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING RE- 
VIEW, 1505 RCA Bidg., West, New 
York 20. $3.00. (IA) 

AERONAUTICS (British) Tower House, 
Southampton St., Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 26s6d. 

THE AEROPLANE (British) Bowling 
Green Lane, London, E.C.1. 58s. 

AIR FACTS, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. $3.00. 

AIR FORCE, Army Air Forces, 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17. 

THE AIR LINE PILOT, 3145 W. 63rd St., 
Chicago 29. 

AIR NEWS, 545 5th Ave., New York 17. 
$2.00. 

AIR PILOT AND TECHNICIAN, 515 
Madison Ave., New York 22. $3.00. 

AIR TECH, 545 5th Ave., New York 17. 
$2.50. 

AIR TRAILS, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. $2.50. 

AIR TRANSPORT, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. $5.00. (IA) 

AIR TRANSPORTATION, 10 Bridge St., 
New York 4. $5.00. 

AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING (British) 12 
Bloomsbury Sq., London, W.C.1. 26. 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION (British) 
Dorset House, Stamford St., London, 

S.E.1. £1,14s6d. 
AIRPORTS, 1170 Broadway, New York 1. 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


AMERICAN AVIATION, 1317 F St, 
N.W., Washington 4, D. C. $3.00. 

AMERICAN MACHINIST, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18. $5.00. (IA) 

AUTOMOTIVE AND AVIATION INDUS- 
TRIES, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phila 
delphia 39. $1.00. (IA) 

AVIATION, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18. $3.00. (IA) (RG) 

AVIATION MAINTENANCE, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. $5.00. 

AVIATION NEWS, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 17. $5.00. (IA) 

AVIATION SERVICE, 549 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 6. 

THE BEE-HIVE, United Aircraft Corp., 
E. Hartford, Conn. 

THE BELLRINGER, Bell Aircraft Corp., 
2050 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

BLADESMAN, Propeller Division, Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp., Caldwell, N. J. 

BOEING NEWS, Boeing Aircraft Co., Se 
attle, Washington. 

CANADIAN AVIATION (Canadian) 481 
University Ave., Toronto 2. $2.00. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS JOURNAL, Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 50c. (IA) 
COMMERCIAL AVIATION (Canadian) 


614 Tramways Bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 
$3.00. 

CURTISS FLY-LEAF, Curtiss- Wright 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

D and W, 100 East 42nd St., New York 
17. $3.00. 

DOUGLAS AIRVIEW, Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Santa Monica, Calif. 

FLAGSHIP NEWS, American Airlines, 
Inc., 100 East 42nd St., New York. 


FLIGHT (British) Dorset House, Stam- 





ford St., London, S.E.1. £3,ls. 
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FLYING, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11. $4.00. (RG) 

INDUSTRIAL AVIATION, 540 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. $2.00. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago. $2.00. (IA) 
INSTRUMENTS, 1117 Wolfendale St., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. $2.00. 


JOURNAL OF APPLIED MECHANICS, 
29 W. 39th St., New York 18. $5.00. 
JOURNAL OF ENGINEERING DRAW- 
ING, F. A. Smutz, Kansas State Col- 

lege, Manhattan, Kan. 

JOURNAL OF THE AERONAUTICAL 
SCIENCES, 1505 RCA Bldg., West, New 
York 20. $7.00. (IA) 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL AERO- 
NAUTICAL SOCIETY (British) 4 
Hamilton Place, London, W.1. £3,3s. 
(IA) 


THE MARTIN STAR, The Glenn L. 
Martin Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 


— MODERN PLASTICS, 122 E. 42nd St., 


New York 17. $5.00. (IA) 


MONTHLY WEATHER REVIEW, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. $2.00. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS, 1025 Con- 
necticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 
$2.00. 

NEW HORIZONS, Pan American Air- 


ways System, 135 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 


NORTH AMERICAN SKYLINE, North 
American Aviation, Inglewood, Calif. 


PARKS AIR NEWS, Parks Air College, 
Inc., East St. Louis, III. 


THE PEGASUS, Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 
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PLANE TALK, Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., 350 5th Ave., New York. 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING, 330 W. 42nd 

St., New York 18. $5.00. (IA) 

QST, 38 LaSalle Road, West Hartford 7, 
Conn. $2.50. 

QUARTERLY OF APPLIED MATHE- 
MATICS, Brown University, Providence 
12, R. I. $6.00. 

RADIO, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
$3.00. 


SAE JOURNAL, 29 W. 39th St, New 
York 18. $10.00. (IA) 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth 


Ave., New York 16. $5.00. 

SKY STEPS, Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines, Municipal Airport, Memphis 2, 
Tenn. 

THE SKYLINER, Transcontinental and 
Western Air, Inc., Kansas City. 

SKYWAYS, 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22. $3.00. 

SOUTHERN FLIGHT, MODERN AIR- 
PORTS, P. O. Box 750, Dallas 1, Texas. 
$2.00. 

TECHNICAL DATA DIGEST, Technical 
Data Laboratory, Engineering Division, 
Air Technical Service Command, Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

THE TOOL ENGINEER, 2842 W. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. $5.00. 

TRADE WINDS, Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

U. S. AIR SERVICES, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. $3.00. 

WEIGHT ENGINEERING, Society of 
Aeronautical Weight Engineers, Inc., 
143 N. Brand Blvd., Glendale 3, Calif. 
$1.75. 

WESTERN FLYING, 304 S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles 13. $2.00. 

Subscription $5.00. 


AND THIS ABOVE ALL 
By P. L. Ew1ne* 


In planning the supervision of the 
library, three things are necessary if the 
program is to be successful. 

Those charged with the efficiency of 
the supervisory program must have a 
point of view or philosophy that recog- 
nizes the many changes that have been 
made in psychology and school super- 
visory practices during the past fifteen 
years. 


* Superintendent of Schools, Alton, Illinois. 


“Gestalt” psychology — cooperative su- 
pervision, and teaching children rather 
than subject matter are factors which 
have changed the average school library 
from a “cold storage department” for 
books to a live workshop where the child 
may go to seek information or do re- 
search projects. 

The point of view or philosophy will 
not be effective if it is not reflected in 
the program of the school. The library 
program must be the heart of the school. 
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The program must be more than an at- 
tractive, well lighted and equipped 
room. Books should be available for 
teachers and students to use in the 
library room or in any part of the 
school. Adults of the community must 
also be considered in the library pro- 
gram. Books are just one of the many 
needs of the modern school library pro- 
gram. Pictures, still films, slides, motion 
and sound pictures, clippings, commer- 
cial, scientific and educational exhibits 
are all a part of the school instructional 
program and as such cannot be excluded 
from ‘the library program. 


The finances of the library program 
should be controlled so that the budget 
for this department is not all used at one 
time but is available for purchases of up 
to date books and materials during the 
year. 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


A point of view and a well rounded 
program must be constantly evaluated if 
it is to be kept up to date and functional. 
All supervisors should be alert to changes 
and improvements in their field. Con- 
stant evaluation means that you are con- 
stantly analyzing your program in terms 
of best practices, and making changes 
when it means improvement of the pro- 
gram. This evaluation must include the 
activities of the faculty, students and 
community. Supervision has long since 
removed its cloak of snoopervision. 

Today the supervisor must understand 
children and adults as well as subject 
matter. To work with people and not 
over them means cooperative enterprise, 
Cooperative supervision becomes most 
efficient when it has the right point of 
view, a well rounded program and is con- 
stantly evaluating its practices and pro- 
cedures. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The close of the School Library 
Clinics, 1944, was climaxed by an invita- 
tion to luncheon from the President of 
Parks Air College—Mr. Oliver L. Parks— 
extended through Willard C. Dennis, li- 
brarian at the College, to all attending 
the Clinic at Dupo. 


The luncheon was served in the college 
cafeteria building where the group was 
welcomed by Mr. Parks followed by a 
tour of the campus and a visit to the col- 
lege library. 


The School Library Clinics, while con- 
sidering the same theme and following 
the same program pattern, varied accord- 
ing to the program personnel and the 
regions in which the clinics were held. 


PAMPHLET SOURCES FOR 


Series and Publishers, a Brief List 
American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations and Webster Publish- 
ing Co. 
An attractive series dealing with var- 
ious countries, especially high school 
use. 
American Federation of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
British Information Service, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 
Post-War Readjustments Bulletins. 
* Prepared at the Illinois State Library, 


Springfield, especially for the School Library 
Clinics, 1944. 


The clinic representing the metropoli- 
tan area largely represented that view- 
point in its thinking; the ones represent- 
ing smaller schools and communities 
placed more emphasis on rural problems, 
Some clinics had smaller attendance be 
cause they represented regions that had 
fewer library-conscious schools. Similar- 
ities and differences can best be de 
termined by reading the program of 
each clinic. 

That each meeting served a useful pur- 
pose was the general concensus of 
opinion. Through their participation in 
the discussions librarians and adminis- 
trators evidenced that they were inter- 
ested in making their school libraries 
true service centers. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES* 


Chinese News Service, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 


718 Jackson Place N.W., Washington 6, 
dD. C. 


Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 
Czechoslovak Information Office, 1700 


Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
East and West Association, 40 E. 49th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Headline Series. 
National Association of Manufacturers, 


14 W. 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 
National Planning Association, 800 21st 
St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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New York University Institute on Post- 

war Reconstruction 
After the War—a Monthly bulletin. 
Transcripts of speeches given at the 
conferences on Postwar Goals and 
Jconomic Reconstruction. Three 
Conferences have been held. The 
fourth begins in October, 1944. 

Newsweek Magazine, 152 W. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Reprints of articles. 

Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
American Capitals; American Com- 
modities; American Nations. 

Polish Information Center, 745 Fifth Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 

Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Royal Norwegian Information Service, 
3516 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, 
D. C. 

Smithsonian 
D. C. 

War Background Series. 
Time, Life and Fortune, 9 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
United Nations Information 

Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Universities Committee on Postwar In- 
ternational Problems, 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Western Reserve University Press, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Toward a Democratic Foreign Policy 
(Series). 

Workers’ Education Bureau of America, 

Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Institution, Washington, 


Rockefeller 


Office, 610 


Lists 


A. L. A. Booklist 
Free and Inexpensive material — List 
appears in nearly every issue. 
List for Children, D 15 ’43; Ap 1 44; Jl 
1 ’44, 
Government Publications. 
1°44; Jl 1 °44. 
A. L. A. Bulletin 
Notes of new pamphlets appear in “The 
Clearing House” from time to time. 
Library Journal 
Free and Inexpensive 
appears frequently. 
New Tools for Learning, 
Ave., New York. 
New Tools for Learning about War 
and Postwar Problems, A catalog list- 
ing available materials from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
Round Table; Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc.; New York University Film 
Library; New York University Insti- 
tute on Postwar Reconstruction. 
New York Times Book Review—Publishes 
lists of pamphlets occasionally. 
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Progressive Education, 20:308, N _ ’43, 
Let’s Help You Find It, Pamphlet for 
Classroom Use, by Violet Edwards. 

Public Affairs Information Service, 11 
West 40th Street, New York. Weekly 
and cumulated list. A service found in 
large libraries. 

School and Society, 59:267-9, Ap 15 ’44, 
The Pamphlet Era, by Mark Starr. 
Discussion with list of pamphlet pub- 
lishers. 

Social Education, Official journal of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
published by the National Council for 
the Social Studies in collaboration with 
the American Historical Association. 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. A department, “Pamphlets 
and Government Publications,” edited 
by Leonard B. Irwin appears in each 
issue. 

University of Illinois, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and Extension Service 
in Agriculture and Home Economics. 
Available Publications on Agriculture 
and Home Economics. Most recent 
issue, March 1944. Three times a year 
new publications are listed in a folder 
which will be mailed to anyone who 
requests it. 

Vertical File Service Catalog, H. W. Wil- 
son Co. Monthly with annual cumula- 
tions. Subscription on service basis. 

Wilson Library Bulletin 18:343-4, D ’43. 
Through Pamphlets; Planning the Cam- 
paign for Peace, by N. O. Ireland. 


Government Publications 


U. S. Office of Education. 
Education for Victory, 
department, “U. S. 
nounces.” 


Superintendent of Documents 
List of Selected United States Govern- 
ment Publications, issued on the first 
and fifteenth of each month (formerly 
a weekly). Free on request. Subject 
price lists on some forty subjects are 
revised periodically. Free. United 
States Government Publications, <A 
Monthly Catalog. Complete listing of 
all publications. 

Department and bureau lists of available 
publications may be obtained on re- 
quest from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Children’s Bureau, ete. 

Illinois Libraries, published by the IIli- 
nois State Library. A list of Illinois 
State Documents appears four or five 
times a year. See p. 91 F ’°44; p. 236 
Je ’44. U.S. publications are listed oc- 
casionally. 


Bi-weekly, see 
Government An- 





